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A COPY 


rad these features: 


THE VERSAILLES OF OLD 
MOROCCO 


AMONG THE FEUDAL TRIBES 
IN TRANSCAUCASIA 


A GREAT AMERICAN BISON 
PRESERVE 


THE HEAD-HUNTERS OF 
NORTH BURMA 


Speed-queen of the St. 
Lawrence Route to Eu- 
tope. With the grace and 
ease of a yacht. With the 
comforts of the mighty 
ocean-Empressthatsheis! 
Other cruises, 1927-28. 
World, Dec. 2. Mediter- 
vanean, Feb. 4. West 
Indies, Jan. 26, Feb. 29. 


World contrasts —zz 104 days of delighfiul living 


OU who quicken to the tales of big- 

game hunts and world adventures! 

This cruise is for you. 
You will steam out of January’s winter, 
straight into June’s summer. Touching the 
high spots of South America’s modern 
romance— Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo, 
Buenos Aires. Across the balmy South 
Atlantic. Into Africa at Capetown. Pull- 
mans take you inland. You meet Kaffirs, 
Zulus, Swahilis—with teeth filed and bod- 
ies scarred —some clothed in bark, some in 
cotton, and some in barbaric colors. You 
see where Kimberley mines its diamonds 
and Victoria tumbles out of the clouds. You 
pass zebraandgiraffeon theveldt, hippopot- 


Canadian Pacific Express Travellers Cheques Good the World Over 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


South America--Africa Cruise | 


SAILING FROM NEW YORK, JANUARY 24% 


ami in the rivers, monkeys in the forests. 

You loaf into East Coast Harbors, where 
Arabs dye beards red, and Hindus sell 
ivory and jade, where slave markets flour- 
ished and harems are still an institution. 


Descriptive literature and plan of ship from your local 
agent or any Canadian Pacific District Office: 


Arianta: 49 North Forsyth St. Bosron: 405 Boylston St. 
Burrato: 160 Pearl St. Cuicaco: 71 E. Jackson Blvd. Cuin- 
cinnaTI: 201 Dixie Terminal Bldg. CreveLanp: 1010 Chester 
Ave. Derrorr: 1231 Washington Blvd. Kansas Ciry: 601 
Railway Exchange Bldg. Los AncGeres: 621 So. Grand Ave. 
Minneapouis: 611 Second Ave. So. New York: Madison Ave. 
at 44th St. Paivapetpaia: Locust St. at 15th. Pirrspurcu: 
338 Sixth Ave. Porrianp: 55 Third St. San Francisco: 675 
Market St. Sr. Lours: 420 Locust St. Searrre: 1320 Fourth 
Ave. Tacoma: 1113 Pacific Ave. Wasnincron: 905 15th St., N. W. 
Monrreat: 141 St. James St. Orrawa: 83 Sparks St. Van- 
couver: Canadian Pacific Station. Toronto: Canadian Pacific 
Bldg., King and Yonge Sts. Winnipec: Main and Portage Sts. 
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Thus the tale moves on, until it endo, 
back in Egypt’s tombs and the Mediterra 
nean’s glories. | 

Yes, this is the cruise of contrasts. For- 
merly, it méant 6 months and hardship.) 
Now it méans 104 days and Canadian 
Pacific service. A Canadian Pacific Empress 
is your gigantic yacht. A Canadian Pacific 
shore staff is your guide. In the farthest 
outpost, Canadian Pacific has its influential) 
connections. In the strangest ports, Cana-) 
dian Pacific commands honor - treatment) 
for its guests. Canadian Pacific can; it is) 
the world’s greatest travel system. Plan now 
for the cruise of contrasts. Fares surpris ; 
ingly low. Reserve early. Personal service. 
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*WORLD’S GREATEST 
TRAVEL SYSTEM 


EPTEMBER, 


| 
'PACIFIC LINE 


‘THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 


| 
| 26 Broadway, New York, or any travel agent 


1927 


VIA HAVANA and 
PANAMA CANAL 


Golden Days at Sea 


A really delightful vacation trip that’s 
different. Sightseeing in gay Havana; 
then golf, tarpon fishing, bathing in the 
blue waters of the Caribbean at Panama; 
then thru the Canal to the scenic West 
Coast countries of Peru and Chile. 

Special 18 to 63 day tours arranged on these 
large oil-burning liners, built specially for 
tropical voyaging. 

S.S.EBRO ... .~ 
S.S. ESSEQUIBO ... 


Sept. 8 
Oct. 6 


Calling at Havana, Cristobal, Balboa, Callao, Mollendo, Arica, 


Iquique, Antofagasta, Valparaiso. 
Tours Around South America 


Apply Sanderson & Son, Inc. 


py NOTHER delivery van at your door 
—one more item checked off your lst 
of necessary travelling equipment! ‘This 
all takes time and to help you save time you 
will undoubtedly be glad to ask our nearest 
representative to check over your insurance, 
make sure none will lapse while you are 
away, and tell you what other protection 
your trip makes advisable. 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT 
AND INDEMMITY CO. 


Pi os U LUREOUS: ROULE TO 


| bad Deve OD toy) 6 


and the Continent 


by the ‘Roman Splendor Ships” 


ROMA 


Oct. 8, Nov. 10, Dec. 13 


DUILIO 


Sept. 17, Oct. 22, Nov. 26 


The popular cabin class steamer 


COLOMBO 


Sept. 24, Nov. 3, Jan. 2 


SITMAR de luxe connecting Line to Egypt, 
Asia Minor and Constantinople 


DELIGHTFUL SITMAR CRUISES 


By the especially constructed cruising 
Steamer 


NEPTUNIA 


From Venice around the Picturesque 
Mediterranean 


Sept. 25—23 days 


Illustrated Booklets, rates and full information sent on request 


NAVIGAZIONE GENERALE ITALIANA 
Italia America Shipping Corp., General Agents 


1 State Street, New York or local steamship agents 


ALEAN TiC t GEL y: 


SPAND out like personal friends in 
the thoughts of those who love to 
go down to the sea for rest or play— 
their simple, friendly hospitality has so 
graced every service for So many years. 


Delightful during the fall and winter 
months are the broad deck porches 
facing the sea with their comfortable 
steamer chairs looking down on the 
flowing life of the Boardwalk. For the 


In the very center of things 
on the Beach 
and the Boardwalk. 


“Dual Trio”? Radio Concert 
every Tuesday evening— 
Tune in on WPG at 9 


ASR pe ; 
Ameen ne . . 
pegs The Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


and The Hartford Fire Insurance Company write 


practically every form of insurance except life 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


more active—golf, riding on the beach, 
theatres, Boardwalk activities, fascinat- 
ing shops, music and entertainment. 


American Plan Only - Always Open 
Illustrated Folder on Request 
LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
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Your Winter Holiday > “Plan It Now ff 
4. RaymondzWhitcomb Cruises’ 


JANUARY 18, 1928 


@Acomptere circuit of 
the globe in only 4 
months—a remarkable 
program of sight-seeing 
inthe BigGameCountry 
of East Africa, Asia and 
the Far East—including 
Siam, and other lands 


FEBRUARY 9, 1928 


West Indies 
@ON THE largest and 


JANUARY 14, 1928 
Round Africa 


most luxurious ship 


@THE most attractive 


Rates $1250 &> upward 


Mediterranean 


new liner, “Carinthia.” 
Rates $1000 & upward 


that travelers rarely see. 


Executive Offices: Cor. Beacon and Park Streets, Boston, Mass. 


Raymond & Whitcomb Company &% 
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Los Angeles San Francisco 


that has ever cruised in cruise of its kind ever i = OntheS.S. ‘Samaria.”’ | 
the Caribbean—the planned. The first op- Cee Raymond. ry Rates, $2000 upward if 
32,000 ton “Columbus.” portunity to visital] the = theaMedinerrancan Tae ee I 
A 25-day cruise that significant sections of Te Including all the usual 5 
es Berane, Natit, Park eonueen! as ~~ places—Egypt, Jerusalem, oe 
Curacao — and a dozen Yoh Cope SOP Aires, a Naples, etc. — also Bale- Also Land Cruises 
other fascinating places. ast Africa Big Game \ aric Islands, Malta, Cy- . . 
Rates $400 &> upward alee Helena, = prus, Corfu, Ragusa, and in America 
, agascar. : g 
Onthes(Seeeayige ic Tunis. On the popular Summer (> Winter 
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7 : i VOVAGIE 
AUTUMN iM YOUR 


ACATION TRIPS IDIRIEAMIS 


OOL, invigorating days at sea. Happy 


hours in gay and brilliant Havana, with 
specially arranged automobile sightseeing F E KN D the WO FQ aD 
tripsto all principal points ofinterest included 


in the rate. Make this year’s vacation forever 


memorable through this unique andfascinat: | Fay Jands—strange peoples—beauty and magnificence 


ing cruise. 


ee 1a of infinite variety — eternal romance of Egypt, The Holy 


ALL EXPENSES up Ks 
Land, East Africa, India, Borneo, the Orient, Hawaii, 


Complete maintenance afloat and ashore. You 


can extend your tour to 17 days if desired. ; ‘i ; 
Oppariinity for bathing and outdoor sports, A CTU1LSE of dreams-come-true, amidst luxurious COM- 


MEXICO CITY: One Way $105. Round Trip sas. | fort, endless delight of renowned cuisine and service 


WARD LINE c s 
Shaan Sih IC, ae Gut of the 
So bo OLU LT 
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SAILING EASTWARD FROM NEW YORK 


JANUARY 7TH 1928 


140 days - 30 countries - 63 Cities - 37,849 miles 
Rates including shore excursions— $2000 and upward 


4c Mediterranean | an 


PALESTINE EGYPT 


A pleasure cruise exceeding every expectation — Luxurious 
comfort, perfect service, enjoyable entertainment, on board 
the ‘Rotterdam.’ Scenic splendor, strange and thrilling sights 
in interesting Old World lands, 

By the famous ‘‘Rotterdam”’ 7th Cruise 


Leaving New York, February 2, 1928 


Under the Hottanp-Amenrica Line’s own management 
THE “‘ROTTERDAM”’ 
24,170 tons register 
37,190 tons displacement 


Has a world-wide reputation for 
the magnificence and comfort of 
her appointments, the surpassing 
excellence of her cuisine and the 
high standards of service and 
management on board. 


71 DAYS OF DELIGHTFUL DIVERSION 
ITINERARY includes Madeira, Cadiz, Seville, 
(Granada) Gibraltar, Algiers, Naples (first call), 
Tunis, Athens, Constantinople, Beirut, Haifa 
Jerusalem, (the Holy Land), Alexandria, Cairo (and 
Egypt), Cattaro, Ragusa, Venice, Naples (second 
call), Monaco, and the Riviera. Carefully planned 


Shore Excursions. Stop-over in Europe. (de SS: afi i) <3 is ¢ 
Number of guests limited eek SA KSAAAAS 
. i BP SAS 
Cost of Cruise $955 up. z : \ Sa aN F< 


American Express Co. Agents 
in Charge of Shore Excursions. 


For choice selection of 
accommodations make 


reservations NOW Descriptive literature will be sent at your request 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
UNITED AMERICAN LINES, INC., GENERAL AGENTS 
28 BROADWAY - NEW YORK 


SIllustrated Folder ““T’”? on request to 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


21-24 State Street, New York 
Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, St. Louis, Detroit, Atlanta, Ga., Seattle, 
New Orleans, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Mexico City, 
Montreal, Winnipeg. Or any authorized Steamship Agent. 


by superb oil burnii 
S.S. VOLENDAM. 


Branches in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, San Francisco or local 
Steamship and Tourist Agents 
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{ CYCLIST, pedaling along the latitudes, head lowered 


_ dicular, like a boot-maker’s swaying 


sign, like a fountain-pen. The track is 


_ convex, so that if you want to circle 


the globe several times in an hour you 


i 


have to go to the pole and hug the in- 


side rail. But if you prefer lazy tour- 


‘}ing and the illusion of space, your 


» path is along the equator. There the 
_ globe, whose head and feet are of ice, 
_hides its burning loins under a tufted 


grassy skirt. Its belly bakes in the 
sun. 

When he has toyed with the center 
of the earth, has untied its equatorial 
sash, the north-bound traveler comes 


back to Europe. What would he not 


give for an earth that was infinitely 


flat! Or to leave Cherbourg, and never 
reach Marseilles? You read of the 
amazement of the early navigators; 
how much more miraculous to hoist 
sail never to return, or at least not 


_to return ignobly, to one’s starting 


point! If but the earth were really 
vast, as children, travelers, and plan- 
ispheres believe it to be. If only there 
were no “ends of the earth.” And if 
to the yellow, black, and white 
splotches that mark the races we 
might add a violet race, a blue, a pink, 
a green race. 

Our fathers were sedentary. Our 
sons shall be even more so, for they 
will have only the earth on which to 
move. We are still able to find some 
pleasure in measuring the globe—but 
they? Where we enjoy a swing around 
they will see nothing but “this incom- 
prehensible gibberish about traveling.” 


The circling of the cage will be done in a twinkling. A Victor 
Hugo would write in 1930: “The child will plead, ‘Mother, may 
I run over to India? And the mother will reply, ‘Yes, if you will 


take this sandwich with you.’ ” 


We are headed towards the tour of the world on ten dollars. 


drab mechanical age. 


against the onrushing winds at the great corners of the 

\ earth—Aden, Manila, Cape Horn, Dakkar. Coasting down 
|) the long, smooth slope of the longitudes. Stopping short at the 
tisk of toppling, poised out of perpen- 


By PAUL MORAND 


Translated from the French by Lewis Galantiére 


The Twentieth Century 


Traveler 


Points or VIEW 


After I die I should like to have my 


skin made into a suitcase. 


Speed is really the only new vice. 


When I was twelve 1 got my first bi- 
cycle; since then I have never been 


seen again. 


In traveling some people grow callous, 
but the majority become less boor- 


ish. 


A panegyric on one’s own little plot of 
earth: the opinion of a corpse. 


When you come back home has the 
earth shrunk, or have you grown? 


Never buy a round-trip ticket. 


Go, that is the only way to arrive. 


Paut MorAnpD 


(NOTING BUT THE FARIA 


This Dwindling Globe of Ours—Following the Trail of Modern Confusion 
Into the East—In the Capital of the Animal Kingdom 


This is the first of a series of articles by a writer whose stories of post-war life in a 
dozen European capitals have been one of the sensations of recent French literature. 
Paul Morand is a born cosmopolite, an indefatigable traveler, an alert and shrewd 
He has a flair for all that 1s extraordinary, incongruous and humorous in 
our dizzy, speed-crazed era; his sharp eye sees all that is dazzling and exotic in this 
Paul Morand is obviously no conventional travel writer. ‘In 
these swift impressions, gathered during a circmt of half the globe, he has omitted 
raat everything you will expect to find. But he has caught the tempo and the spirit of 
fat u twentieth century travel and he reveals many surprising aspects of modern life—Enptror. 
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Sawa! 


All that we hear about man’s misery will not really come to pass 
until this tariff is fixed. To all the existing reasons why life is 
impossible will be added the cruelty of a cramped existence on 
a ball whose water area (which might have been raised into the 


sky or buried underground) covers, 
unfortunately, three-quarters of its 
surface. Man will succumb to the 
finite, die locked up in a compartment, 
sealed up in the single-class carriage 
of this little sphere lost in space. For 
the earth is astonishingly small; it is 
only the lack of high-speed ships that 
hides this fact from us. 

The frightful beauty of our age is 
that in it races have mingled without 
understanding one another or taking 
the time to know and be able to bear 
one another. We have learned to 
build locomotives whose speed outruns 
ideas. The United States of Europe. 
There was a brilliant notion. Why 
could not the politicians have encour- 
aged it? The problem remains of— 
to use their language—carrying the 
thing out. Who can speak the truth? 
Who, except the technicians of exile, 
has any inkling that it will take hun- 
dreds of years, education, saints and 
martyrs to persuade ordinary people 
to live a common life, if they do not 
speak the same language? My testi- 
mony is founded upon fifteen years 
of life abroad. Take an example close 
by: France and England. 

These two nations, among the great- 
est on earth, are separated by forty- 
five minutes of sea. Yet, despite more 
than ten centuries of intercourse, they 
are as far apart as Persia and the 
Antilles. They have shed blood in the 
same cause; yet, if we ignore the of- 
ficial declarations of love, they live in 
mutual ignorance and contempt. It is 
only hypocrisy that prevents us from 


calling foreigners “swine” and “unclean” as the Orientals do. So 
long as nations continued in ignorance of one another, interna- 
tional conversations were held in Latin or French between the 
aristocrats of the mind, and everything was simple. 

Today, we have no Franklin, no Voltaire, no Erasmus; we 


Saat 


have town councilors paying and returning calls. And still 
we are astonished to see hatred grow in direct proportion to cus- 
tom statistics and quantity of passports visaed! Every virtue 
is an obstacle. No one objects to a foreigner’s defects ; even more 
than individuals, nations are loved for their defects only. Who 
would have thought of turning towards the Orient while it pos- 
sessed a wisdom and a secret of life which it has now lost? Why 
should we become interested in it.only at the moment when it is 
sinking into the quicksand of fanatic nationalism, succumbing to 
the gluttony of gold and the new needs created by the fertile ab- 
surdity of Western trade? 


Already, after fifty years of a brief scientific triumph, the 
effects of a strong polytechnical culture are making themselves 
felt. The white man has dug into mountains, unsoldered conti- 
nents, straightened coast-lines and rivers, domesticated the forces 
of nature and changed the face of the universe. Everywhere he 
has been punished for these acts; we no longer laugh at the old 
Chinese who knew that the rail and the boiler disturbed and ir- 
ritated the demons. The earth has ceased to be a garishly colored 
flag; we are in the dirty age of the half-breed. 


Farewell to the West 


The lift takes me up to the sixteenth story of the hotel in Van- 
couver. I step out on the roof. There is a pergola, with a beach 
of soot, and, in the foreground, a bed of those silly little flowers 
that are quicker than any words to reach the English heart. In 
the blue amphitheater of the Rockies they perform but one play, 
which is the town. There is a single cut in the hemicycle, the 
twisted bottle-neck entry of the Pacific. Having made its way in, 
the water flows in a curve which threatens to make of the town 
an island. Stormy barricades pile up against the sunset. Above, 
the crest of the mountains traces a perfectly broken line which 
the clouds take up with emphasis in a major key. 


This is the Breton cape, the Finistére of the West. Ten days 
behind is Europe; ten days ahead, facing the setting sun, is Ja- 
pan the oblique. We stand at the halfway point, where the end 
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THE WATERFRON 
AT MACAO 


In the sixteenth centur) 
Macao was Portuga 
great trading port int 
Far East; the first 
point of time of 
European colonies i 
China, and today thi 
least remembered. Thi 
arcaded houses, laundr} 
blue, raspberry a 
water green in col 
that line the waterfron 
recall Oporto or Coim 
bre; but the picturesqu jy 
fishermen with thei) 
heavily loaded basket, 
are typical of all Chi 
nese seaports. 


i 


of the white man’ 
earth meets the las 
word of the Far Eas 
When you come int 
Asia through Russia 
the transition is im 
perceptible. After you) 
leave Germany anc 
the shelter of the 
great Western slop 
of Pomeranian gran® 
ite, you are still in 
Europe—at least, se 
says your atlas; but 
actually, without per-# 
ceiving it, you are al-@ 
ready in Asia and ug} 
to your ears in Slavic 
sands. The frontier} 
between Europe and 
Asia might be put att 
many other points) 
than the Ural Moun- 
tains; but what sep-} 
arates Asia from 
America is necessarily here. On the shores of the Pacific the} 
transition is sudden, the abyss is open. 
With this last island of Victoria, with Seattle, we leave a 
optimistic America, stocked as was our Europe in its best days, 
sailing easily over its territory, full of selfishness outside and off 
generosity inside, Puritan at heart, Slavic in its senses, Greek i 


A TRAFFIC OFFICER OF THE NEW ORIENT 


Traffic in the great shipping port of Singapore is regulated in an efficient. 

modern manner. This officer wears automatic arms of rattan-work at | 

the end of which are red disks to reflect the light and warn motorists) 
that the signal is against them. 
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a ARGOES OF ROAST PIG 


(] 

ttiRast pigs, stiff and shining 
sh lacquer, are carried to 
lj rket slung on the ends of 
ft! les. The Chinese, who are 
if. gourmets of the Orient, 
hve for centuries enjoyed 
%. flesh of the pig which 
ey can prepare in a multi- 
v jude of exquisite styles. 


muscles, a land that I 
mire for its ostrich-like 
omach that absorbs 
erything and _ restores 
Githing, an America still 
‘creative, fabricating but 
least perfectly happy. 
wir how long? If America 
(Mould refuse to swallow 
«ch insults as England 
eis swallowed at Angora 
wad. at Canton—insults 
Which will threaten her in 
“mer turn—will America 
jen take up arms in the 
iPame of us all, and play 
mee last trick of the white © 
 istocracy now retreating 
Before the advance of the yellow and the black? Is the 
ay coming when we shall see these green banks ravaged 
i ly flotilla fire, and are those canyons of the Rockies 
nrough which I passed to be the defiles of a new Pele- 


r /onesus ? 


, 
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| Shanghai 


_ “JT should like to go back to Asia,” Blasco Ibafiez said 
so me on the morrow of his tour of the world, “only in 
) rder to write the novel of Shanghai.” 

_ At the first view of the Yang-Tse, which debouches 


ong before the coast is seen, inundating even the sea 


ust 


MARKETING IN HONG KONG 
The meat which the Chinese housewife purchases in the open- 
air market of Hong Kong is carried dangling at the end of a 
string. Since 1841 Hong Kong has been one of Great Britain’s 
most powerful island possessions in the East, but the Chinese 
still compose the a cee majority of the island’s popu- 
ation. 
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with rosy siltand drowning in the Pacific all that earth torn from the 
entrails of China, I had a premonition of a great spectacle. Night has 
come on, I see fires, but it is chiefly in the sound of the heavy, viscous 
water, the slime of genesis, that I sense Shanghai. A district of warehouses, 
filled with international merchandise and: bearing all the names of the 
earth, Freighters in dock; others in midstream, surrounded by rafts and 
tankers. Red and black coolies, most of them flat-chested women, are 
loading coal in baskets, following one another like the buckets of a dredg- 
ing machine. The river is blocked by a chaos of patrol boats, junks, 
liners, and the entire flotilla of a British river navigation company which 
has taken refuge here after being boycotted in the interior. And there 
are white gunboats and cruisers with unmuzzled guns pointed towards 
the Concessions. In the evening Shanghai is cut in two by a comet of 
street lamps—Boulevard Joffre, which marks the north-south limit of 
the French Concession.’ Beyond lies a black hole with, one feels, all 
China awake in the darkness awaiting its hour. 

Spasmodic conflagrations of publicity. Skyscrapers on fire. ‘The 
hanging gardens of the Plaza, the Majestic, the Carlton. On these roofs 
de luxe dance the wives of British naval officers from Wei-Hai-Wei, 
judges of the Mixed Claims Commission, and Russian refugees. The 
tragic entry of a music-hall turn; stx women, three got up as yellow 
jockeys and three as pink horses. What are Asiatic epidemics compared 
with these Western poisons? 

I am taken to the Grand Monde in a car driven by a chauffeur dizzy 
with opium, whose long black hair streams wildly in the wind. He does 
his best to pass the cars of Englishmen who have reached their thirty- 
fifth whiskey and soda for the day. Our spiral race is rectified by Sikh 
policemen standing at the crossroads. 

The Grand Monde is a nocturnal caravanserai, a sort of Coney Island 
erected for the Chinese. In panama hats or bare shaven heads, a fan 
or a bird-cage in the hand, they stop in fascination before all the booths 
—the roulette wheel where coolies win packages of cigarettes; mechan- 
ical lotteries ; nickeled toboggans down which slide ivory balls to emerge 
through a faucet and pour over a tablet. There are a number of restau- 
rants and theaters. Beside each theater seat, a newspaper and three apples 
await the spectator. Here we have an heroic drama with clashing cymbals, 
falsetto, ventriloquistic voices, and Manchu princes wearing great black 
beards and red and blue costumes decorated with trumpeting embroidery. 
Elsewhere we see a farce in which witticisms are exchanged between an 
old and a young woman, the faces of both plastered with white paint. 

The settings are even more bare than those of Shakespeare’s age, of 
which they are reminiscent. Whereas, to indicate a horseman, the Eliza- 
bethans wheeled about in horse-skirts, the Chinese come on the stage bear- 
ing simply a whip in the hand. When an actor comes in presumably from 
out of doors, he lifts his feet over an imaginary threshold. The play itself 
is a rather silly fairy-tale with a moral purpose. Chinese men of letters 
have despised the dramatic production of their country, and abandoned 
it to the vulgar speech. One would hunt in vain for the equivalent of 
the NO plays which, despite their tardy appearance, are the essence of 
Japanese chivalric literature. As for the racket carried on in the orches- 
tra, the grating and discordant accompaniment of the action, recent re- 
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GREAT BRITAIN’S STRONGHOLD AT THE GATEWAY TO CHINA 4 
In the superb harbor of Hong Kong anchor the boats of all nations, for it is one of the great ports of the Far East. 


For four miles along 


coast stretch the buildings of the city of Victoria, which is built upon the side of the mountain in three tiers: first, the esplanade along the water, d 
voted to shipping and the active commercial section; second, the government houses and public buildings with their beautiful yardens; and, finall 


the Peak, reached by cable tramways, where the summer homes of the wealthy are located. 


search has disclosed that it is a Mongolian importation which 
has usurped the place of the truly melodious and suave music 
of China whose disappearance every ear must regret. 

Men with greenish jade faces hover about the opium-smoking 
paraphernalia. Students discuss politics. The famous “flowers’’ of 
Shanghai, their hair lacquered with cocoanut oil, a camelia at the 
nape of the neck, the eye scarcely visible at the corner of the 
flat nose, gold-diggers who dissipate fortunes, vampires who 
drain away Mexican dollars, pass in rickshaws through the verti- 
cal posters that dangle in the streets covered with red or black lac- 
quer and letters in gold as through the leaves of a great open 
book standing on end. 

International police, international concessions, and then sud- 
dently the Sikh police 
giving way to An- 
namite sharp-shooters: 
we are in the French 
Concession. Beyond is 
the Chinese city. Un- 
employment in the 
street of the mah-jong 
makers, for already 
America has stopped 
playing the game. The 
men are bare to the 
waist, their bodies red 
as lacquered duck. They 
wear those admirably 
cut Chinese trousers of 
black waxed silk which 
replace the robe more 
and more as one trav- 
els toward the south. 
Children splash in the 
gutters, each wearing a 
collar so that the de- 
mons may be deceived 
into taking them for 
dogs. Hoarse Chinese 
cries, hysterical  dis- 


SINGAPORE’S AGILE TRAMWAY 


The new street cars of Singapore do not run on rails. ( 
of traffic or draw up to the curb without severing connection with the electric cable overhead. 


2] 
i 
putes, insults brought up from the depths of the throat. Wha 
a contrast with the calm and empty streets of Japan! Silk mer 
chants. Their bolts are laid out in gradually diminishing intensit 
of color, like pastels in a box. Admirable silks unknown 
Europe, thick, tough as canvas and endowed with infinite lif 
decorated with geometric designs, letters, hieroglyphs. Pongee 
and crepes impossible to praise too highly. 3 
Here is the end of the Concession. The American schools ary 
on the left. In front of us lie ditches and barbed wire. Battle 
were fought here a few months ago. Behind those blue bam) 


“| 


boos begins the China of the interior, where the Whites were stiy™ 


the masters yesterday and where they may, perhaps, never ente 

again. : 

The Longest Bar : 
in the World 


Noon is the hour de} 
voted to the longest ba‘ 
in the world, the hou) 
of the Shanghai Club 
A series of immacuj 
late helmets, lined up: 
like mounds of snow 
beside a road, fills the 
checkroom. The door-} 
men are tall Sikhs 
wearing the turbans of) 
India and the only) 
beards to be seen in} 
smooth-shaven Asia 


in a doorway that 
seems buttered with! 
marble. The door opens 
and I see the parallel 
lines of the bar run-) 
ning like steel rails. 
Fifty yards long. 
Under the curved, gin- 
gerbread archegs 
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They can dodge in and out 


f 


i 
! 
§ 


They stand motionless! 


lubled by their ee 

in the ‘°F 
stand a 
busand bottles, 
h containing its 
dnon, its climate. 


? 


phates 2 


's, whirling and 
uring in unison, 
the soaked 


imalsata trough, 
»se red-faced 


-em— sh oulder 
ad elbow one an- 


‘e of the counter, 
tle, tea-drinking 
PX inese pour out 
» cordial poisons 
# their white ene- 
es. We _ attack 
2m with opium in 
is toxic duel ; they 
soste with alco- 


agnerian motif, 
Ad as far as the 
e€ can see, stand 


? 


iWéery bar’s stock 
fi trade; colorless 
ft not unsavory 
a, pale sherry, 
jitin vermouths, 
“hgostura, sweet 


‘Cocktails: Con- 
te alcohols, fur- 
ter subdued by the 
: ig of ice; a sud- 
n union of all the 
Hirces individually 
j)st in their bottles. 
Janey form a pool 
/( equatorial mel- 
acholia, a sort of 
lizhly concentrated 
liss, that strikes 
ie drinker like a blow of the fist. (Where is the caress of wine?) 
hey are the balm of the Tropics. Not to mention the ordinary 
ocktails, we have here the Bamboo cocktail, drunk by the Anglo- 
idians; the Blenton, of the Royal Navy; the Hula-Hula from 
‘awaii; the gin fizz, disembarked by the P. and O. liners. Occa- 
nally there are sweet cocktails from the south; the Sol y som- 
‘a from San Sebastian, a union of two liqueurs, shadow and 
n,abull ring; the Brazilian Chocolate cocktail—chartreuse, port 
d powdered fresh chocolate; the Yokohama Gibson, so curious 
ith its little white onion; the H. P. W. Vanderbilt and the Ben- 
ett cocktails, named by obsequious barmen for American mil- 
maires ; and finally the Minnenoaba cocktail of the Indians, the 
ater-that-makes-you-laugh” cocktail. wen 
|There are cocktails from Java, from the Antilles, fruit-juice 
dcktails whose taste soothes the burn contracted by drinking 
twedish punch cocktails, the Matila, containing white rum ; slings 
jade with cocoanut milk and green lemon; the Handicap, drunk 
y the Bubbling Well polo players; the Deep Sea, favored by 
le merchant marine; the Mayfair and the Luigi (the Italian 


: 


THE SHANGHAI CLUB 


“Noon is the hour devoted to the longest bar in the world, the hour of the Shanghai Club.” Before 

the brass rails of the gigantic cocktail emporium, lodged in the building to the left, as many as five 

hundred foreign residents of Shanghai will gather to drink. 

Bund, lined with the office buildings of the Western nations, and crowded with swift motor cars and 

the clumsy old carts of the Chinese who are still virtually foreigners in this great seaport built 
by the West. 
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* owner of the Em- 
| bassy Club in Bond 
Street), which are 
i snobbish cocktails; 
the Pussyfoot, a 
non-alcoholic and 
shameful cocktail; 
the “75,” a vestige 
of the war ; the pas- 
sionate Kiss-me- 
quick, the senti- 
mental Love's 
dream, and the po- 
CHicusie p.tem bier 
Morn (Coty uses 
this name, too). 
There is the South 
African Boomer- 
ang cocktail; the 
Sensation, with its 
name of a languor- 
ous waltz. All the 
apéritifs of the 
French café’s ter- 
rasse, all the hum- 
ble pousse-cafés of 
the French restau- 
rants, turn up in 
the Antipodes 
wearing brand-new 
English clothes, 
Finally behind the 
cocktails come the 
old patrician fami- 
lies, the coolers, 
cups, creamy egg- 
nogs, milkless flips 
with their oily yolk 
of egg, tonic fizzes, 
juleps, and Victo- 
rian cobblers. 
Everything is go- 
ing round. Through 
the open door is 
seen the street and, 
parallel to it, the 
Yang-Tse, both 
burned by a sun 
that comes down 
like thunder. 
Smoke sprawls, si- 
rens twist, ware- 
houses undulate. It 
is one o’clock. Why 
go any farther? 
Our imagination 
knows its limits. 
Our strength, too. 
We'll stay where 
we are. This is the 
longest bar in the 
world. “Don’t you believe it,” says a neighboring drinker, “The 
longest bar in the world is in the Jockey Club at Buenos Ayres.” 
“Good Lord! I’ll have to leave after all!” 


Courtesy Canadian Pacifi 


In the foreground runs the spacious 


Hong Kong 


Another of those keys to the world that hang from the key- 
ring which should replace the trident as England’s emblem. True, 
these keys are like those that hang from the girdle of Duerer’s 
Melancholia: Hong Kong is growing rusty. 

Already at Shanghai the slimy waters of the Yang-Tse are 
filled more with costly squadrons than with useful liners. “The 
god of war is great,” says a Chinese proverb, “but money is 
greater than the god of war.” At Hong Kong, a British Crown 
possession, the port is deserted. All the freighters are congealed 
in a motionless jelly, whether because their cargoes lie unladen 
on the dock, or because they lie unladen in the hold. A coolie 
strike: mysterious orders of the Chinese unions affecting all the 
warehouses and immediately obeyed. 

(Continued on page 43) 
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On the rooftops in many Moroccan towns the great 


nests of the storks are a familiar sight. 


North Africa 


is a favored winter resort for these ungainly birds. 


ROM a distance, Mequinez has the appear- 
Pras of a city of palaces, resting upon deep 

foundations of reddish brown, with tall, 
square minarets toned to their surroundings by 
the lattice-work of colored tiles that covers them. 
As one approaches, the mirage fades, and it is 
only the warm color of the walls and gateways, 
with their superb designs in mosaic of softest 
blues and greens, that gives charm and majesty 
to what are but ruins crumbling in the sun. The 
town stands on the ridge of a small hill, along 


whose northern 
flank a modest 
stream flows 
through gardens 
and orchards 
dotted with 
pavilions and 
white, cube-like 
houses. On the 
north are the 
barracks an d 
other buildings 
of a great mod- 
ern camp. To 
toh enyshor unten 
stretches the un- 
dulating plain, 
infinitely vast, 
infinitery sad, 
that holds the 
vanished glory 
of Mequinez. 
After the tor- 
tuous lanes of 
Fez the streets 
seemed broad 
and _ straight, 
and the mosques 
with their im- 
mense minarets 


} 


stood majestic | 


and lonely 
against the end- 
less walls that 
face them on 
every side. Oh, 
these walls of 


rivaled Versailles in its splendor. 
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THE VERSAILLES OF MOROCCO if 
The Glories of Proud Mequinez—A Moroccan Despot Who Rivaled Louis XK |. 
f 


—What 2,500 Christian Slaves Created 4 


| (ul 
By JOHN HORNE a) 


Mequinez! One must distort a famous phrase, and say “les murs derrieii 
lesquels il s’est passée quelquechose,” in order adequately to describe their sinis i 
perspective. What did happen behind them? What lies on their farther sidy 
At the top of the hill the way broadens into a vast deserted esplanade. On |: 
right the town slopes downwards towards the valley. On the left the she}, 
blank wall, fifty feet high at least, stretches away in the distance. But it is rmy\ 
really blank. Hidden behind an out-jutting bastion of the kasbah, and invisil¥}, 
till one is within a stone’s throw of it, is a gateway so gigantic and so imposiljpi 
that one stands amazed. Between two great marble columns its arch looms bla} 
against the sunlight, like a mouth of Hades waiting to engulf the unwary, org)js 
fantastic jewel enshrined in a frame of glittering mosaic. a 
It is Bab Mansour El Aleuj, the most beautiful of the nine gates which oni }): 
led to the imperial fortress and palace. Mansour was a renegade Christia}; 
but whether he built the gate, or why it should be named after him, I do ni}, 
know. Besides its visible splendor Bab Mansour has a strange and invisilij|, 
power. Only at a certain point can the light of day be seen on the other si}, 
of its double-angled vault, and if one looks long enough from the magic sp@}| 
not only do the grass-grown courtyards and crumbling towers of the kasb@}, 
rise from the surrounding darkness, but also a clear though distant vista 4}, 
time, a vision of history, like some old miniature in a black frame—the secra}, 
behind the walls. Hi 
The word Mequinez is the Spanish form of the Arabic Miknasa, the nanj}) 
of the Berber tribe which inhabited the region in the early days of Moroes}; 
The geographer Edrissi, writing in A.D. 1100, calls the place Takarart, aij 
ordinary citadel from which a village had gradually developed. From thi); 
time its importance steadily increased, and the next record gives the foundati@ |) 
of the palace in 1634, towards the end of the Saadian dynasty. Sultans the); 
began to use it as a residence, but the greatest days of Mequinez were still 7}, 
come, and it was left to Mouley Ismail to make it his capital and to crown # 
glories with the brilliance of his reign and the vastness of his constructions. | 
Third Sultan of the Alaouit dynasty, which still rules Morocco, he mounté 
the throne in 1672, and died in 1727 after a reign of fifty-five years, in itse™ 
something of an achievement, considering the dangers against which he had # 
contend. At the outset the chief trouble came, in a manner typical of mo 
i royal families (| 

the time, froly 
his own reli 
tives, in ths 
case a broth 
and a nephev 
who revoltey 
against him 
power. In addy) 
tion, a certay 
Spanish Mo of 
named Ghila}), 
had overrun |); 
great part ‘| 
Northern Mc i 
rocco at the 
head of a stro 
band of Turk” 
and it was onl) | 
after crushin), 
these rebels the | 
the Sultan coul) 
turn his atten) 
tion to the a) 
fairs of hil 
country. Movy 
ley Ismail had ¥ 
great dislike oy 
Fez, whose inj 
mM habitants wer 
~~ famous for thei) 


L 


IN THE STREETS OF MEQUINEZ turbulence an 


Along the old thoroughfares of Mequinez, lined with unpretentious houses or humble shops, an occasional was in Fez tha. 
carved gateway recalls the city’s former magnificence when Sultan Mouley Ismail made it a capital that Ghilan had bee 
In the building of the palaces and gardens, the walls and fortresses which 
were the glory of Mequinez, Mouley Ismail employed more than two thousand Christian captives. Many of : 
these Christians were converted to Mohammedanism and their descendants are said to be merged with the rounded an 
population of Mequinez today. The city submitted to the direction of the French protectorate in 1911. killed, and 


finally sur 


‘onsequence a heavy fine had been imposed upon the town. So 
he hatred was mutual, and the fact that during his long reign 
hot a single monument was constructed at Fez in his name is 
‘loquent of the Sultan’s attitude towards the city. Of Marrakesh 
vith its Badiya and its memories of Saadian grandeur there 
‘ould be no question as a place of imperial residence, while at 
Rabat on the Atlantic coast the risk of foreign attack was too 
kreat. No other town of importance existed, and therefore, for 
, time, Mequinez became the capital of Morocco. 
Little can the builders of the first palace and citadel have 
Jreamed of the colos- 
al additions, the court- 
yards and gardens and 
akes, surrounded by 
endless walls and 
nonumental gateways, 
hat were to become 
famous as the “Ver- 
sailles of Morocco.” 
‘Besides the description 
>of native contemporary 
writers, an English 
traveler, John Windus, 
in his “Journey to 
Mequinez,” published 
in 1721, gives an inter- 
esting account of the 
palace, a few years be- 
fore the death of Mou- 
ley Ismail. According 
to him, it was “about 
four miles in circum- 
ference, the whole 
building exceeding 
massy and the walls in 
every part very thick, 
‘the outer one about a 
‘mile long and twenty- 
lfive feet thick. The 
‘interior is composed of 
oblong courtyards sur- 
rounded by buildings 
and arcades. These 
‘buildings are more or 
less square, with py- 
ramidal roofs  orna- 
mented with green 
glazed tiles outside, 
and inside with richly 
carved and painted 
woodwork.” Of all 
these things much re- 
mains today. The walls 
are still there, secure in 
their twenty-five feet 
of thickness for many 
centuries to come. The 
pyramidal roofs, with 
their green glazed tiles, 
still cover great build- 
ings in the weed-grown 
courtyards, and to 
both walls and roofs 
time has added a 
wealth of flowers, 
white and yellow ane- 
mones, with here and 
there bunches of pink 
poppies, that seem to 
spring from every crevice, and hang like garlands from the battle- 
' ments. Such is the old Dar El Makhzen of Mequinez, half 
palace, half fortress, a city within a city. What of its imperial 
master? ; 
Mouley Ismail is certainly a great figure in Moroccan history, 
and his life forms one of its brilliant pages. Feared and hated 
in the early part of his long reign, he ended it, unlike his con- 
temporary Louis XIV., in an apotheosis of popularity, caused 
principally by his success in driving the foreigners from_the 
various coast towns they had occupied. The evacuation of Tan- 


mosaic. 


A MASTERPIECE OF MOORISH ARCHITECTURE 


In decorating the beautiful courtyards of the old medersas, or universities, the Moorish 
craftsmen displayed amazing ingenuity. From such a court as this the pious student might 
well draw inspiration. The simple cup of white marble pours water into a basin of blue 
Tiles of jade-green and yellow cover the floor. 
around the lower part of the walls runs a line of green tiles ornamented with verses from 
the Koran in heavy black, and on pillars, arches and doorways are intricate and fascinating 
patterns of geometrical designs. Over each arch are the carved and shuttered windows of 
the tiny students’ rooms. 
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gier by the English was a special cause of joy to the Moslems., 
It was considered as Mouley Ismail’s greatest victory, in which 
the imperial forces were represented as having driven us to our 
ships, an entirely fictitious story that served its purpose none 
the less. Probably few people are aware that for twenty-two 
years Tangier was a British possession. 

Mouley Ismail died on the twenty-second of March, 1727, at 
the age of eighty. One can imagine the wave of fear, of exulta- 
tion, and perhaps—who knows—of sorrow, that spread like wild- 
fire through the vast palace when the news became known. 
According to popular 
belief, the Sultan pos- 
sessed a hareem rival- 
ing that of Solomon, 
and had 528 sons and 
an equal number of 
daughters. If there 
were any real sorrow, it 
came from these high- 
walled courtyards, for 
on the death of the 
sovereign the fate of 
the inmates of his 
hareem was often no 
enviable one. For them 
the past held every- 
thing, the future noth- 
ing. Not only would 
other women supplant 
them, but the new 
ruler might choose an- 
other residence, leaving 
them behind and for- 
gotten behind the 
abandoned palace 
walls, fortunate if they 
did not starve. On the 
other hand, there were 
many people to whom 
the death of Mouley 
Ismail must have 
brought a ray of hope. 
I mean the thousands 
of Christian captives, 
employed upon the im- 
mense constructions of 
every. description 
which he had never 
ceased to undertake. 
Of the hard lives of 
these men the walls 
and towers of Mequi- 
nez are eloquent, es- 
pecially as Moslem 
hatred of the infidel 
was then at its height, 
and the building mania 
of an imperial master 
had to be humored. It 
may have been his em- 
ployment of these cap- 
tives that gained for 
Mouley Ismail the 
reputation of cruelty so 
often quoted against 
him, though he was 
probably no more cruel 
than any other ruler of 
his time, either in 
Africa or in Europe. One is inclined to forget that what reads 
today like sheer barbarity was looked upon in the eighteenth 
century as a quite normal state of affairs. 

The case of the Christian captives was certainly bad, but not 
nearly so bad as represented, and always better than that of the 
renegadoes, as the Christians who became Mohammedans were 
called. They were despised and distrusted by the Moors, and 
were rarely able to earn a living unless they joined the Emperor’s 
army. The captives, on the other hand, possessed a kind of 
internal government of their own, with certain rights and pre- 


Above the multi-colored mosaic 
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THE PRINCIPAL GATEWAY TO THE PALACE 


Bab Mansour, the most impressive of the nine gates that led to the palace of Mouley Ismail, is one of the finest arch- 

ways in Morocco. Its mighty arch and huge supporting bastions, its barbaric facade of gold and black and green tiles, 

and its elaborate stone carving are all still in good preservation. The ramparts of old Mequinez covered a distance of 
twenty-four miles and one line of these fortifications still surrounds the city today. 


rogatives which seem to have been respected. Though the Em- 
peror kept most of them at work on his buildings, the labor was 
no greater than that of a workman in Europe. Some were 
actually permitted to keep taverns for their own countrymen, 
and all received a daily allowance of bread. Masters of ships 
were never obliged to work, and apparently a small bribe to the 
alcaide, or governor—who was always a Christian—was sufficient 
to secure a day off for anyone. The special building, known 
as the canute, that housed the captives, was infinitely better 
than our common prisons of that time. In it each nation had 
its distinct apartments, and the governor a specially comfortable 
one. There was even a market for all kinds of provisions. 
According to Captain Braithwaite’s diary, to which I owe these 
details, some captives became quite wealthy, keeping their own 
mules and servants. “Yet,” he concludes, “this is called insup- 
portable slavery among the 
Moors. But we found it, like 
many other things in the coun- 
try, strangely misrepresented. 
No doubt there have been ex- 
amples of the Emperor’s bar- 
barity and cruelty, but often the 
captives themselves gave oc- 
casion for it. I am not willing 
to entertain the least good opin- 
ion of the Moors, but yet what is 
Truth is Truth.” 

It is hard to tear oneself away 
from Bab Mansour and_ the 
magic of its past, but there is so 
much to see in Mequinez—the 
souks, the mellah and the famous 
Aguedal of Mouley Ismail, the 
existence of which among all 
these ruins seems more and 
more improbable. Even the 
faithful Ibrahim fails to con- 
vince me, though he keeps re- 
peating “Al Aguedal! Al Ague- 
dal!” like an incantation, and 
points along the endless line of 
walls that John Windus called 
“massy and very thick.” After 
Fez, the souks of Mequinez 
seem small and empty. The sen- 
sation of ruin penetrates even to 


AN INFORMAL ECCLESIASTICAL COUNCIL 


The white-robed priests assembled in the courtyard of this old castle are eagerly discussing some of the 
subtle points of Moslem theology and some of the practical problems of church administration. The Moors 
are among the strictest and most devout followers of Mohamet. Among them the schisms and divisions of 
the East are unknown and they look upon the Turks, whom they consider corrupt, with profound contempt. 
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the covered alleys thay 
seek vainly to hide aim 
all-pervading _indiffery 
ence beneath their fals\| 
air of animation. No 

body seems in the leas# 
anxious to sell anything) 
and the merchants sit im 
the darkest corners oO” 
their _ cupboard-like 
shops with the immo 
bility and disdain of sur# 
feited spiders, to whom 
the inquisitive fly is ne 
longer an attraction. 
Day dreams of the 

souk! Alas that the ini 
fidel should come to dis- 
pel them, and remind? 
the dreamers that they. 
have goods to sell! 
Gradually, strange treas- 
ures make their furtive 
appearance—burnous off 
fine white wool; worked’ ¥ 
leather bindings for# 
Korans and other re 
ligious books, like those 
in the street of the book- 
binders at Fez, though 
not so beautifulj® 
buckles and stirrups, in- 
laid with silver and gold, 
that remind one of Damascus; earthenware incense-burners of 
intricate design. Farther on is the street of the silversmiths? 
and jewelers, full of quaint and unexpected things—heavy brace-_ 
lets for wrists and ankles, centuries old perhaps, with their= 
hidden tales of love and jealousy that we shall never know;) 
chased silver holders for Korans, rubbed and polished by genera-— 
tions of pious hands; pierced-work buckles to fasten the hantouzg, | 
or girdle, of the women; bottles with long, thin necks for sprin- 
kling scent. The same things as in Tunis or Cairo one might say, 
but one would be wrong. As yet no imitators from Birmingham | 
or Germany have found their way to the squalid half-empty © 
tunnels that are the souks of Mequinez. That will come, but for” 
the moment the work that lies scattered upon the worm-eaten™ 
shelves of the silversmiths is the work of Morocco. | 
“Al Aguedal,” murmurs a voice in my ear. Ibrahim has come- 
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_remind me, and I pass on towards the un- 
own as if in an enchantment. A mosque rears 
high walls beside the sowk, and through its 
te there is a glimpse of pillars and arches in 
ysterious perspective. Another gateway opens 
the mellah, or Jewish quarter, a world as ani- 
ated and crowded as the Arab world outside 
‘empty and silent. The men, dressed in skull- 
ps and long black gowns always too tight for 
em, carry the air of business typical of their 
ice, and their waxlike faces, framed by strag- 
ing ringlets, seem even longer than those of the 
ws of Fez. The women go unveiled, and are 
ten handsome, with a healthier color than the 
en; and of children and smells and filth there 
no end. Strange places these ghettoes of 
‘orocco, always teeming with life and always 
inging to the walls of some imperial palace, 
le home of a people hated and yet protected, a 
orn in the side of the rulers that they dare 
bt pluck out. 

“Al Aguedal!” Above the noise of the mellah 
'e call is imperative, the call of those famous 
ardens that were once the playground of an 
mperor. The way still follows the interminable 
alls from which there is no escape, through 
mense open spaces, past walled-up gateways, 
dwer-grown courtyards, and yet other walls, 
nclosing buildings whose green-tiled roofs, with 
eir waving crown of weeds and grasses, are 
st visible above the battlements. Then sud- 
enly, like every climax in this land where time 
unts not, a gateway, open this time, appears in the wall. Be- 
ond it is a sort of enclosed meadow, and at its farther end a 
scond gateway leads to the strangest ruins of all, the stables of 
1e Sultan Mouley Ismail. 

Row upon row of massive arches, thick with wild poppies and 
nemones, stretch infinitely far in parallel aisles. How far? I 
onder. To calculate distance where everything is colossal 
xems almost an impertinence. The people of Mequinez say that 
re length of the building is a quarter of a mile, and even more 
rhen their enthusiasm is aroused. Its arches are roofless, and 
0k as if they had never been covered in. Did the Sultan die 
efore they were finished? Or did his love of building make 
im leave them for something still more enormous that was 
ever to be realized? Ibrahim assures me that they could hold 
thousand horses, and that the Sultan had a carved and gilded 
oom at one end, where he would come and smoke his pipe and 
yatch his cavalry. Anywhere else the stables of Mouley Ismail 
yould rank as a ruin of importance. Here they are but a detail, 
piece of the puzzle, an item on the bewildering program. 
After the stables I am to see the gardens. Ibrahim announces 
rith decision that the great moment has arrived, but still I doubt 
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RUINS OF THE MOROCCAN VERSAILLES 


‘he passage of more than two centuries has destroyed most of the great palace of the proud Moroccan sultan who 
ied to rival the Sun King of France. Mouley Ismail’s palace was a gigantic structure four miles in circumfer- 
nce with spacious courtyards, pavilions and gardens and with endless walls and monumental gateways. Arab his- 
torians assert that even the stables, the ruins of which are still standing, could shelter twelve thousand horses. 


A FREE SIDE SHOW 


The snake charmer and magician with his one-man orchestra is one of the most familiar 
sights in the great public square at Mequinez. 
which watches his elaborate hocus pocus with mild interest and occasionally tosses him a 


He is generally the center of a small crowd 


few coins for his pains. 


him. What gardens can there be among this desolation? Yet, 
for the builder of the stables and the kasbahs and the walls, who 
had 2,500 Christian captives and 3,000 criminals to carry out his 
commands, a mere garden would be easy anywhere. Beneath a 
last gateway Ibrahim awaits me. I join him, and gaze at last 
upon the Aguedal. Oh, land of paradox! If this be his garden, 
then Mouley Ismail must have needed all Morocco for his park. 
It is the very desolation of distance, an almost treeless prairie, 
rolling away in waves of flower-strewn grass to the inexorable 
walls that twist like a red serpent on the horizon. Not a human 
being in sight. The only signs of life are some horses moving 
lazily through the high grass. I had been told of herds of 
ostriches, but none are visible. Perhaps they are miles away in 
some other part of the “garden.” 

Melancholy broods over this Aguedal, its emptiness depresses 
in spite of the breeze and the flowers. Yet there was a time 
when it was neither melancholy nor empty. Three buildings stand 
at intervals against the wall, breaking its grey monotony with 
their green-tiled roofs. Once they were imperial summer-houses, 
and even now the graceful colonnades, which seem to grow from 
the wild flowers beneath them, remain as charming as in the days 
___ when weeds had not cov- 
1 ered the mosaic of their 
steps. 

Under Mouley Ismail, 
the Aguedal was the play- 
ground of his countless 
women, but the pavilions 
must have witnessed 
scenes of greater import 
than the diversions of the 
hareem. It may well have 
been from beneath these 
colonnades that the Sul- 
tan announced to the as- 
sembled architects and 
courtiers his will to build 
another monumental gate- 
way or yet another line of 
ramparts, while from be- 
hind the wall came the 
cracking of whips and the 
cries of captives. Per- 
haps before these very 
steps a panting messenger 
prostrated himself to de- 
(Continued on page 49) 


AN ELK HERD SILHOUETTED AGAINST THE SKY 


© Whituly) 


The large elk herd that now roams the Wichita game preserve is descended from elk that were brought from Western Wyoming in 1910. So su 
cessful has the preservation and raising of wild animals been that both elk and buffalo are now being given to other game preserves or sold for foo) 


A GREAT AMERICAN BISON PRESERVE 


Wild Animal Life in the Wichita National Forest—The Renaissance 
of the American Buffalo 


By WILL C. BARNES 


sea of grassy prairies in Southwestern Oklahoma. Geolo- 

gists tell us these mountains are one of the oldest geological 
formations in the United States. None of the hills are very 
high, and judged by Rocky Mountain standards they seem 
wholly insignificant. But to the Oklahoma people they are real 
mountains, and Mount Scott, 2400 feet in elevation, is in their 
eyes fully as impressive as is Pike’s Peak to the citizens of 
Colorado. 

If you reach the Wichita Mountains by rail, you land at a 
little prairie town called Cache. Naturally the local paper is 
called the “Cache Register,” quite as novel and fitting a name 
as is “Epitaph” for the paper published in Tombstone, Arizona. 
The stores and streets in Cache are full of Indians of all ages, 
sizes and sexes. They drive up in luxurious sedan cars, or 
in rickety surreys drawn by aged horses. Between these two 
extremes, the Indians utilize everything in the way of horse 
or gasoline propelled vehicles known to present-day civiliza- 
tion. 

The Indians all affect an odd style of headgear, modeled upon 
the hats worn by 
the early Puritans, | 
Stith Lomemials 
square - brimmed. : 
The  storekeepers 
say the style never 
changes. Summer 
and winter, week- 
days or holidays, 
funerals or wed- 
dings, those pecu- 
liar Quaker hats 
are always worn. 
As with all west- 
ern Indians, the 
women retain the 
old native costumes 
and articles of 
dress and ornament 
to a much greater 
extent than do the 
men. In fact, most 
of the men are 
completely clothed 
in the white man’s 
garments. All 
these aboriginal 
residents own land. 
Few of them 
work it. Why 


[se Wichita Mountains are a small rocky islet in a vast 


eh WATCHING THE BUFFALO HERD 

The Apache Indians. living near the Wichita game preserve love to watch the buffalo herd and per- 
haps dream of the old days when their forefathers were great hunters. The great “Southern Buffalo 
Herd” which ranged all over the southwest was practically wiped out in about ten years. The down- 
fall of the buffalo began with the beginning of the transcontinental railroad. 
annual rate of destruction between 1870 and 1875 was 2,500,000 head 


should they when there are plenty of able-bodied white men whi 
will pay fairly good rental for the farms; enough to allow Mui, 
“Walks-his-horse” and his portly spouse and all the lit 
“horses” to live according to their ideas of comfort. There # 
little or no oil in this corner of Oklahoma, so their bank ac} 
counts do not worry these Indians to any great extent. Neithe™}: 
does anything else for that matter. ) | 
This region is rich in historical interest. Around the Wichita} 
Mountains the plains Indians of the early days gathered te 
| 


sf 


hunt buffalo and incidentally hunt each other. In the old Pionee® 
days Fort Sill, on the southern edge of these mountains, was on™ 
of the most important military posts in the Southwest. It ij 
still an important post today. General Phil Sheridan estab] 
lished it in December, 1868, naming it after his old army comi#j 
rade, General Sill. Quanah Parker, the last and greatest chiey 
of the Comanches, lived and died here. Geronimo, the Arizon@ 
Apache chief, was held a prisoner at Fort Sill for many years! 
He died in the Post in 1911. 4 

Custer, under Sheridan’s orders in November, 1868, marche@ 
with his entire Seventh Cavalry regiment in search of a big 
camp of plains In) 
dians, principally 
Cheyennes, Kioway 
and Apaches whe 
had been into al 
sorts of  deviltry 


sted 


ry) \ a during the previous 


summer. He me’ 
the Indians, under 
Chief Black Kettle) 
in their winter 
camp along the 
Washita river 
about one hundrec) 
miles north of the; 
Wichita Moun 
tains, and thrashec) 
them soundly. 


The mountains 
received their name) 
from the aboriginal} 
people, the “Wich-" 
ita,” who occupied 
the region before 
the Kiowas, Com-, 
anches and other 
Southern Plains 
tribes. As early as) 
1541-42, Coronado, 


It is estimated that the ~ ] 
the Spanish Con- 
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THE ANTELOPE HERD 


The timid and graceful antelope does not thrive so well in captivity as 

the buffalo, the elk and the other wild animals. The antelope herd is 

small, but the officers of the reserve hope to increase their numbers in 
the future by treating them with special care, 


quistador, visited the Wichita people, coming to them across 
the great plains from New Mexico. He left behind him a 
Franciscan Father, Juan de Padilla, with a number of com- 
panions who were to un- 

dertake to civilize and +& 

bring the tribe under the 

dominion of the Catholic 

Church. According to | 

Hodge, and other writers, | 

this was undoubtedly the 
first attempt to Christian- 
ize the Plains Indians. 
After three years’ work 
among them, the Padre and 
his party were all massa- 
cred by the Indians. In 
e719,’ La Harpe, the 
French explorer, visited 
the Wichita and reported 
them as numbering about 
6,000 persons. 

Civilization, however, 
brought disaster to this 
people as it did to all other 
Indians, in the shape of 
decimating diseases, espe- 
cially small-pox, which took 
frightful toll of them. To- 
day there is left but a 
handful of the Wichita 
tribe. 

Ever since the first white 
men visited the region 
these Wichita mountains were in the approximate center of the 
region over which ranged the “Southern Buffalo herd.” This 
territory extended through Oklahoma, Southern Kansas, North- 
ern and Western Texas, Eastern New Mexico and Southeastern 
Colorado. The millions of bison which composed. this herd 
were practically wiped out of existence between the years of 


pas 


1865 ‘to 1877. Their downfall started with the beginning of © 


work on the transcontinental railroad, and in a little over ten 
years the end had come. 

Besides buffalo, the area once teemed with antelope, white- 
tailed deer and elk, while turkeys, quail and other game birds 
were extraordinarily plentiful. Almost incredible stories were 


THE KING OF THE HERD 


The full grown bull buffalo is a powerful and dangerous creature. 
animal’s weizht and strength are concentrated in the powerful neck and shoulders; 
but despite his clumsy body he can charge with great rapidity, overtaking a first- 
class cow pony in a hundred-yard spurt. 
has. to herd and rope this powerful creature, requires the utmost skill and courage. 


AT THE WATER HOLE 


The preservation of the North American bison from the complete ex- 

tinction with which it was threatened is now assured. These superb 

animals seem perfectly content with the great reservation set aside for 
them by the government. 


told by the army officers of the Fifth, Sixth and Seventh Cavalry, 

who served at Fort Sill in the Seventies, of the prodigious num- 

bers of unusually large wild turkeys in the oak forests of Wich- 

ita Mountains. Custer, in 

his book, “My Life on the 

Plains,” describes the trees 

_ as being “black with huge 

| wild turkeys” at a certain 

| turkey roost in the Wichita 

|} Mountains. He and some 

officers killed sixty-three 

out of one group of trees 
in a very short time. 

During the winter cam- 
paign of 1868, Colonel 
Crawford, of the Nine- 
teenth Kansas Volunteer 
Cavalry, with over 1500 
men, was lost on the plains 
in’ a terrible’ | blizzard: 
When this regiment was 
finally found, over seven 
hundred of their horses 
had died of starvation and 
the entire command had 
been subsisting entirely on 
buffalo meat. 

Sheridan in his “Mem- 
oirs”’ of this campaign 
says: ‘We marched for 
hours through vast herds 
of buffalo. Our mules 
stampeded through fear of 
the animals, and it became necessary to throw out flankers to 
shoot the leading bulls and thus turn off the herds.” He also 
mentions the great number of antelope and wolves they saw 
along the route of their march. 

In 1901, when the old Indian Territory was opened to settle- 
ment, Congress set aside some 61,000 acres of these mountains 
as the Wichita National Forest. In 1905, President Roosevelt 
designated it as a National Game Preserve, in order that the 
former game animals might be restored and preserved. 

When the area was first placed in charge of the Forest Serv- 
ice there were only nineteen white-tailed deer and a few quail 
left out of the former dense game population. Man’s greed 


Most of the 


The task of the “buffalo puncher,” who 


THE MODERN INDIAN GOES PICNICKING 


The Wichita Mountains are a favorite resort for the Indians from the nearby reservations. 
descendants of the warlike Comanches, Apaches and Wichita today lead an indolent and peaceful 


life. 


and thoughtlessness had eliminated all the rest. About that 
time, there arose a strong demand for making an effort imme- 
diately to preserve the American bison, which was popularly 
supposed to be practically extinct on the American Continent. 
The Wichita Game Preserve, the heart of territory that had 
formerly been buffalo grazing ground, offered a fine opportu- 
nity for this work. 

The buffalo were by no means extinct, thanks to the work 
of a number of men interested in the preservation of animal 
life, but it was easier to secure the buffalo in the East than 
to secure them in the West. The American Bison Society at 
New York, an organization of Eastern big game hunters and 
nature lovers, offered to supply a number of animals for the 
experiment, and fifteen head were shipped by express from the 
New York Zoological Garden to Cache. Each animal was in 
a strong crate. At Cache the crates were placed on wagons and 
hauled to the pasture prepared for them. Equally interesting 
is the fact that the wild turkeys to restock the preserve had to 
be captured in Missouri and shipped out. Antelope came from 
Alberta, Canada. The city of Wichita, Kansas, had a bull elk 
on their hands which in 1908 they donated to the cause. He 
reigned solitary and alone until 1910, when a shipment of elk 
came to keep him company from the Jackson Hole elk herd 
in Western Wyoming. 

When the buffalo were unloaded and turned loose in a fine 
big pasture surrounded by a 
“buffalo proof’ fence, old 
timers shook their heads and 
prophesied their early death 
from Texas fever. People not 
acquainted with the peculiarities 
of that strange little six-legged 
insect known to the scientist as 
“Boophilus annulatus,’ common- 
ly called the Texas fever tick, 
laughed loud and long over the 
idea. “Wasn't the buffalo a na- 
tive of the region?” they asked. 
“Why should they die from 
Texas ticks?” 

However, when two of the 
original shipment had died from 
a disease that veterinarians un- 
hesitatingly diagnosed as Texas 
fever the danger from the tick 
became apparent. The herd was 
saved by a prompt and thor- 
ough cleaning up; throughout 
the whole area the ticks were ex- 


They are more than content if they can own a dilapidated motor car and make a comfortable 
living by renting their land to their more energetic white brothers. 


WIL 
The wild turkeys on the Wichita game preserve have 
same kind of birds which the early settlers at Fo 
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terminated and all outside stock wy 
excluded. There are no Texas fe 
ticks on the Wichita Game Preser 
today. 

All these various animals have doa 
exceedingly well except the antelog 
They, poor little chaps, don't seem § 
thrive in captivity. The forest offices 
however, hope the present little herd ] 
these animals will increase in the futuy 

At the present. time the buffalo a 
elk have increased to such an extent t 
the pastures are too heavily stocked aim 
it is necessary to reduce the number 
animals. Elk and buffalo are therefol 


being sold or given away, either ff 
stocking other game preserves or fé 
food. The turkeys have multiplied ar 
are overflowing into the surrounding cul} 
tivated country in considerable number} 
It is surprising how many fine flocks 
turkeys one sees on the farms that 
closely around the boundaries of th 
game preserve. Wild turkeys are easill 
domesticated and the corn, wheat a é 
kaffir fields of the farmers are tempting 
to them. There is a strong suspiciol 
that the stocking up process is being exe 
tended far outside the boundary fences 
of the game preserve, a matter that ne 
one worries about so long as there ar 
plenty of turkeys still left on the preserve. 

The sight of great flocks of these fine birds strolling throug?! 
the woods along the road is a never-failing delight to visitors 
Sitting one fall day on the broad porch of the headquarters build 
ing we watched over a hundred turkeys come down the hillsidé 
fifty yards away and walk across the lawn as unconcerned ag 
though there were no human beings within fifty miles. They 
snapped up unlucky grasshoppers, pecked at bits of grass, gathere 4 
in a few acorns lying beneath the oaks, and seemed to be en 
joying themselves to the utmost. Coming to the edge of the little 
canyon of Cache Creek, about a hundred and fifty feet wide, the 
leaders took a short run, spread their huge wings, and followed 


The 


by the flock sailed majestically across the creek, disappearing inte| : 


the underbrush on the opposite side. In the early spring dignified 
old hen turkeys with a dozen or more little “turks” straggling: 
along in their wake play havoc with the ornamental flower beds 
in the front yard at headquarters, scattering for cover, however, 
the instant any human being comes in sight. i 

The Wichita Forest is an ideal recreation ground for the 
people of Southwestern Oklahoma and nearby Texas. f 
clear mountain streams flow out of these hills, running at times, 
through deep mysterious canyons or along high cliffs capped with 
huge boulders or ornamented with odd geological formations: 
spires, towers and balanced rocks. Here and there the streams. 


have dug out great deep shadowy pools with clean sandy bottoms 


— 
D TURKEYS IN THE SN 
increased with amazing rapidity. These are the 
tt Sill observed in such prodigious numbers. 


OW Wichita National Forest and Game Preserves — 


Several | 
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Wichita National Forest and Game Preserves 


VAGABONDS OF THE AIR 
Great flocks of wild duck spend part of the year in the streams and pools of the Wichita reservation. The common wild duck is familiar to most 


parts of the world. 


In the summer it ranges as far north as Greenland, Iceland and Siberia; and in the winter as far south as the Isthmus of 


Panama in the New World, and in the Old World as far south as India and Egypt 


which furnish admirable places for swimming-holes. There are 
a number of established camp grounds on the area and on a fine 
Sunday—and in Southwestern Oklahoma all Sundays are fine 
climatically—from five hundred to six hundred autos are to be 
seen at a single camp ground. 

Thanks to the determination of Frank Rush, the first Forest 
Supervisor in charge of the Wichita, now retired from active 
duty, the headquarters buildings are most attractive in design 
and enduring in construction. Rush is a rare type of the old 
time cowboy of that region, and full of enthusiasm for his job 
of growing buffalo. Every one who comes to the reservation 
wants to photograph the animals. All buffalo are dangerous and 
not to be trusted, but a buffalo cow with a young calf is about 
as pleasant an animal to encounter as a rattler in August. 

One day there came to the place a photographer who asked 
for a shot at the herd. The good-natured Rush finally agreed 
tc help him out. Taking two of his rangers, all well mounted 
and used to handling buffalo, they rode into the pasture and 
rounded up fifty or sixty fine animals and drove them down 
towards the gate where the photographer was waiting. 

Then Rush rode outside and climbed into a small Ford car 
with a truck body. The photographer stood in the back of the 
ear while Rush skillfully worked toward the buffalo, and the 
photographer took pictures from time to time as the car was 
backed slowly. At length a majestic old matron with a husky 
calf at her side marched out of the herd. The photographer 
insisted on getting onto the ground to take her picture. 

Rush warned the man to stand close to the car and be ready 
te jump when he called to him. The photographer erected his 
tripod and put his head under the black cloth. While he was 
focussing his lens the cow was getting closer and closer, her 
tail switching angrily, her mean little red eyes fairly blazing. The 
instant she stopped moving forward, Rush knew she would 
charge in just about ten seconds flat. “Snap her and jump for 
the car,” he yelled, starting up his motor as he said it. The 
photographer jumped, his head still enfolded by the black cloth. 
By a miracle he preceded the buffalo’s sharp horns into the car 


by a fraction of an inch. As he fell over the side of the box 
the car started, but the rampant old lady was looking for a 
fight and she attacked the car viciously. With her immense 
strength, she lifted the rear wheels from the ground three or 
four times and in her mad rage she almost overturned the car 
before it gathered speed enough to escape. The incident was 
over in a minute, but the photographer said it was the most 
exciting minute he had ever known in his life. 

Occasionally the rangers have to rope some of the buffalo, 
and it’s a job that requires skill, nerve and the best kind of a 
trained cow pony. Though they are clumsy in appearance, 
buffalo move quickly, and will overtake a first class cow pony in 
a hundred-foot spurt. 

Not long ago a very impressive spectacle was staged at the 
reservation for a large group of visitors from the East, and 
for hundreds of people from the surrounding countryside. Hav- 
ing cleared a place along the high buffalo fence where the in- 
vited guests could park their cars and see the show, the Super- 
visor and his rangers, aided by some two or three hundred In- 
dians in full dress costume, rounded up about two hundred 
buffalo in the buffalo pasture, together with fifty or sixty giant 
bull elk that usually graze with them. The herd came over a 
prairie hill a mile or so distant, and then thundered down the 
slope towards the spot where the visitors sat, making a noise 
like a thousand railroad trains on a covered bridge. The ani- 
mals really seemed to enjoy the affair and charged down to- 
ward that crowd of cars and people outside the fence with a 
recklessness and abandon that for a few moments threatened 
to carry them right through the fence into the crowd. For- 
tunately the men were able to swing the leaders at the critical 
moment and the whole herd tore swiftly down the fence line. 

The Wichita reservation is making efforts to extend its ac- 
tivities. Forest officers are now searching for a few representa- 
tives of the old Texas long horn cattle with which to form a 
herd to preserve these animals from complete extinction. The 
buffalo and the long horn; what a world of romance and his- 
tory is woven round the two, 
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HE Naga Hills may be 
said to constitute one of 


the most curious frontiers 
in the world. This frontier is 
a great mountain range, tower- 
ing ten thousand feet and more 
in height, stretching for a dis- 
tance of some five hundred 
miles, and varying from a few 
miles to nearly a hundred miles 
in width. On one side lies the 
valley of Assam and on the 
other the Burmese valley of the 
Chidwin and Irrawaddy. These 
mountains are still largely un- 
explored despite the 
fact that they lie be- 
tween two fertile pro- 
vinces possessing rail- 
roads, roads and 
steamer services. 

In this mountainous 
territory, which is very 
dificult to penetrate, 
there are fully a score 
of different tribes. Al- 
though they vary con- 


Vo weicume reiurniug warriors this Konyak 
woman wears a man’s helmet and carries a 
headless spear to indicate that even women, 
were it necessary, could defeat the foe. 
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THE MOUNTAIN STRONGHOLDS OF — 
BURMA’S HEAD-HUNTERS 


The Sinister Customs of the Naga Hillsmen—Where Human Sacrifice 
Is Practiced—Superstitions of a Fascinating People 


By HAROLD J, SHEPSTONE, FRGS. 


siderably in physique and temperament and in manners and co: 
tumes, they are all very warlike. The villages in which they dwel 
are invariably built on the very summits of the spurs and ranges, 
and ingeniously guarded against any surprise attack by a thick; 
impenetrable wall of living cane bristling with thorns. This fence, 
in turn, is often further strengthened by a ditch, while the village 
is entered by means of a tunnel under the cane. On the approac 
of an enemy a cane barrier is allowed to fall and block the tunne 
Did an invader get through this, he would find himself confronted 
by a ditch studded with panjis, sharp-pointed bamboo spikes that 
will go through a man’s foot. 


To protect the workers in the plains from head-hunting raids 
the Indian Government has taken over the administration of the 
Naga Hills. One officer is stationed at Kohima, in Angami terrt 
tory, and another at Nokokchung, among the Aos. These officers 
administer only a portion of the territory, for the government 
plans to extend its influence gradually by peaceful penetration 
In the unadministered areas, however, head-hunting and human 
sacrifices are still indulged in and thé aim of the Burma Govern 
ment is to endeavor to put down these practices by sending ex 
peditions into these partially explored regions to buy slaves and 
set them at liberty. 

All travelers are agreed that the Nagas are among the mo 
picturesque savages in the world. They are great lovers of 
feathers, ornaments and bright colors. The ceremonial costume 
of the warriors is in some respects magnificent. They wear head- 
dresses of hornbill feathers which are so adjusted that they 


BACHELORS’ QUARTERS IN THE NAGA HILLS 
Almost every Naga village possesses a special house set aside for the use of 


< When boys enter the morung at about the 
age of ten they must serve a three years’ apprenticeship as “fags” to the older boys. Here the Naga youth learns how to conduct himself with his feb 
lows and receives the essential training in the complicated customs that will be such an important part of his life 


boys and unmarried men 


TYPICAL TRIBESPEOPLE OF THE BURMA MOUNTAINS 


The people who inhabit the n intainous northern frontier of Burma are among the most picturesque savages in the world. Their delight in gay and 
colorful ornaments is evident in these pictures. That the Ao gentleman in the upper left-hand corner is an aristocrat is indicated by the elaborate 
neckpicce with which he has adorned himself. It is made of conchshell beads and superb boar tusks. To the right is a young Ao woman sumptuously 
bedecked with brass head rings, ropes of cornelian beads and trumpet-shaped white metal ornaments. The two smiling Suna girls in the lower left- 
hand corner wear fillets of scarlet cane and yellow orchid stalk to indicate they are betrothed. The Konyak youth in the lower right-hand corner 


has strapped himself up in the tight waist-belt of cane bark that is fashionable among his people. 


The achievements of the Naga warrior are proclaimed in a vivid and frequently gruesome manner. 
On the top of the tall post is his spear, directly below it his shield. 
The skulls balanced upon the poles in the center picture are grim trophies of war. 


left. 
gourds, the heads he took. 


readily turn with the wind to 


avoid breaking. Around their 
bodies are baldrics, or scarves, 
embroidered with scarlet hair. 


From the baldric depends an 
apron of cloth completely covered 
with cowrie shells. 

The Nagas’ most characteristic 
ornament, perhaps, is a tail of hu- 
man hair, also dyed scarlet. In 
the old days the hair was taken 
from the head of a dead enemy, 
but in the administered areas 
girls with fine hair sell their tresses 
for this purpose and then let it 
grow again. Their weapons con- 
sist of a spear and a dao, the lat- 
ter being a kind of chopper- 
shaped axe. With it a Naga can 
slay an enemy, cut up a chicken, 
fell a forest tree, pare down the 
finest strip of cane, dig a hole for 
a post or cut a thorn out of his 
foot. Striking features of the 
dress of the women are their head 
ornaments of brass rings and 
ropes of cornelian and conchshell 
beads. Their ears are pierced and 
they wear all sorts of earrings— 
pieces of crystal rock, bunches of 
bright red chillies and bird feath- 
ers. Their skirts are made of 
native cloth and in some tribes 
they are beautifully ornamented 
with white, red and dark blue 
bands. 

By nature all Nagas are head- 
hunters and those savage chiefs in 
the administered areas, where this 
ghastly custom is forbidden, be- 
moan that fact and speak with 
disgust of the prospect of “dying 
like cows” in their own bed. A 
Naga takes heads for two main 


its elaborate carved poles. 


The savage of the Naga Hills never takes water if he can help it. 
Madhu, or rice beer, is his drink on all occasions; and it is madhu 


this chief is sipping through a tube. The shell disks in his ears 
and the boar tusks around his neck indicate that he has taken heads. 


Consider the picture of a warrior’s grave at the 
The spikes mark the number of raids in which he took part; the round | 


To the right is a typical morung with 9) 


reasons. He wishes to bring home 7}, 
tangible proof that he has slain 9 
his enemy; and he also wishes to ¥ 
obtain the soul of his enemy, so | 
that the soul-power of his village 4} 
may be reenforced and its pros- 
perity and fertility increased. The ~ 
heads taken are those of a rival 4) 
tribe. 4 

Occasionally slaves are sacri- 
ficed, though here it is difficult to © 
learn exactly what happens, as 
slavery is not permitted in admin- © 
istered territory. So far as one | 
is able to discover, the victim is 
given special food and treated 
with great consideration before 
the fateful day. His masters 
apologize to him for any incon- 
venience he will be caused, and 
point out the great honor that is © 
his in being sacrificed to the har- 
vest gods. He is given copious 
draughts of madhu, or rice beer, | 
and there is no doubt that he is in 
a state of stupor when his time 
for departing this world arrives. 

Some tribes expose the heads 
they take on the top of bamboo. 
poles; others place them on the 
branches of the sacred trees of the 
villages, ‘still others keep them in 
the chief’s house, or in the mor- 
ungs or bachelors’ houses, or 
under sacred stones. Occasionally § 
one detects a human head with a 
dog’s skull above it. The dog is 
supposed to guard the secrets of 
the murdered man. In case the 
victim’s relatives should question 
his skull in dreams about his as- 
sassins, the dog would bark and 
drown the answers. 

The reverence in which the hu- 
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RAYED IN FULL MILI- 
TARY REGALIA 


ime flashing with color and bar- 
uric splendor. His weapons are 
ne long spear and the dao or 
hopper-shaped axe. On his head 
‘a chaplet of cane covered with 
sar fur from which rise the 
athers of the sacred 
Strings of bear tusks 
fang from his neck, an elabo- 
ately embroidered baldric 


hhest, and bright cowrie shells 
‘dorm his apron and gauntlets. 
‘rom the back his coscume is 
‘carcely less magnificent. The 
‘trange ornament slung across 
he shoulders has a grim signifi- 
bance. The two lines of cowtic 
hells represent the teeth of the 
mnemy; the deep frinye of scarlet 
‘log’s hair hanging below symbol- 
zes.. blood gushing from the 
outh. Human hair is used to 
make the tail which fantastically 
completes the costume. 


man head is held by these 
rimitive people is most 
extraordinary. The Konyaks, 
4 particularly warlike tribe, 
give special treatment to the 
head after ordinary death, be- 
lieving that it contains a man’s 
soul. The head is severed 
from the body, cleaned and 
brought into the house. There 
it is visited by friends of the 
‘deceased, who bring gifts and 
express their grief. The head 
of a young buck will be visit- 
ed by the girls among whom 
he was popular; they will sob 
and lay before the head little 
-quids of betel-nut, reminding 
the departed of the happy 
days they had together. 

One of the administrative 
officers of the Naga Hills re- 
lated to me how he assisted a 
deposed chief of the Chang 
tribe in regaining his throne. 
A few months later he re- 
ceived a present from him—a 
human head which the chief 
declared he had taken with 
his own hands. 

Every village is independent 
and governs itself. Some are 
ruled by chiefs and others by 
a body of councilors. The ap- 
pointment of the latter and 
the varied duties they have to oe 
perform are all rigidly pre- 
scribed. When the time comes for the councilors to vacate office 
there is invariably a great deal of argument, the office-holders 
contending that their time is not up and the younger men insist- 
ing that it is. 

To a westerner the methods of the councilors may appear a 
little strange, but they are effective. A fine for breaking the law 
may be so many baskets of rice or a pig and the councilors have 
a happy knack of enjoying the fine before it is collected. For 
instance, one man complained of damage to his bamboo clump. 
The councilors gave orders that the depredations were to cease. 
But this proved of no avail; so they levied a fine of a pig on the 
unknown culprit, commandeered an animal and ate it. The vil- 
lagers were informed that if they found the culprit he would 
be made to pay for it, otherwise the value of the pig would be 
added to the rates. This had the effect of turning the whole 

village detective-hunting, and it was not long before the offender 
was brought to justice. 
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With but few exceptions every Naga village boasts of its mor- 
ung or bachelors’ house. The morung is the barracks or guard- 
house of the village in which the boys and unmarried men sleep 


and which the men use as their clubhouse. Boys enter the 
morungs at about ten years of age, and for the first three years 
act as “fags” for the older boys, becoming “bloods” at the end 
of that time as a new age-group of boys takes their place. A 
boy remains in his age-group till he dies, and it is by this system 
of age-groups that various communal duties are carried out. The 
young bucks will be found toiling in the fields at the farthest 
point from the village, doing the hardest work and taking the 
greatest risk. At the village gate there may be an old man weed- 
ing a little patch, the last member, perhaps, of his group. He is 
allotted the lightest task. 

Standing by the morungs are the big drums, huge tree logs 
hollowed out on one side. In the old days they were beaten when 

(Continued on page 50) 


all that the Rhine means for the fu- 

ture of Europe, will see init, if he 
is wise, a great evil and a great interest. 
The evil is the evil of modern industrialism ; 
the evil of the coalfields. The interest—an 
» absorbing one—is the recovery of the Rhine 
4 as the chief highway of Western Europe. 

Nothing can now prevent the Rhine from 
being an international highway (and thereby 
a force making for European union) except 
some new unification of the German culture 
under some new conqueror, such as Prussia 
was in the lifetime before the great war. If 
some such conqueror should appear, and 
once more create an exclusive German state, 
| politically jealous, self-defendant, arrogant 
j and including all populations of German “cul- 
; ture, then it is conceivable that the Rhine 
should once again become a local, particular, 
national river, a cause of dissension and a 

threat to peace. But if, as 
a is more probable, no such 
further conquest and weld- 
ing into a new exclusive 
state appears, then the 
Rhine will remain what it 
now is—and promises to be 
still more in the future—a 
common bond for the 
material activities of Eu- 
rope. 

Today that stream is an 
astonishing sight for the 
eyes of a spectator who de- 
sires, as I do, a new and 
communal European life. 
You see upon its crowded water every flag of the states which 
reach its banks between the Alps and the’sea, and even of those, 
such as Belgium, whose traffic comes to it by canals. You may 
see a French tug, towing a vast train of enormous, deeply laden 
barges, and that train ‘flying Dutch, Belgium, German colors. 
You will see a German tug per forming the same office for an- 
other train in which the Swiss red cross and the French tri- 
color appear, and the whole of those hundreds of miles of 
rapid broad water remains in the mind like the memory of 
a crowded street. The Rhine has recovered the place which it 
held those hundreds of years ago when Christendom was united. 

But all this has been 
made possible only by the 
presence of the great coal- 
field lying on its lower 
reaches, and by the in- 
dustrial civilization based 


Tu modern student of the Rhine, and 


a5 ye 


“At one end of Spires stands that high 
gateway which is alive and august with 
the spirit of the German Middle Ages.” 


Bonn is still largely a city of the past. 


OASES OF REPOSE ON EUROTFES BUSS 
VATERVA 


Old Towns That Defy Modern Industrialism—The Forgotten Charm of 
Bonn, Worms and Spires 


By HILAIRE BELLOC 
With original drawings by Edmond L. Warre 


upon that coalfield ; and it is here that you have the evil side of the 


severely suffered from the advent of these new powers. 
disaster has not followed upon a mere material cause. 

not coal, or the mechanism which used it, that did us the harm: 
it was the rush of a sudden development with which we could 
not cope, and—much more—the false philosophy of avarice un-) 
der which the development took place; a greedy and individual 
ErfOe Upon the political nature of man. 


the too-rapid expansion than we did. They had the cdvantall 
of coming much later. 
fields, shapeless, hideous and morally anarchic. The mode 
German industrial system had great opportunity to plan. 


the less, here also the effect is evil. It is worst in the main 


Our great towns sprawled out on coal-) 


None ‘ 


towns of the Ruhr, it is bad in the great capital of the whole® 
affair, Cologne, and all up stream, wherever the great mass of | 
transported coal is used for manufactory or has its effect upon’ 
other urban centers (such as Mayence), you have that deplorable ™ 
degradation of life into a mechanical system, and of mankind) 


into a disassociated dust of individuals, 


and of the works of | 


man into the meaningless, or the disgusting or absurd; notably | 


in architecture, and worst of all, 
twenty-five years. 


in the architecture of the last” 


But in the midst of this there remain the older towns and” 


the far higher and older civilization of the Rhineland. 


The = 


contrast is almost as sharp as the contrast here in England 4 
between our cathedral towns and our huge manufacturing camps. © 


Of these older towns, 


the first upon which you come as_ 


you leave the coalfield going southward up-stream is Bonn. © 


Its university, its typically Rhenish collegiate church, 


its tra- 4 


ditional market-place, its unchanged ‘streets, the noble line of ) 
its seventeenth century park and of its stately academic build- © 


ings, all these are the older and 


the better Germany— 7 


which still survives, and which it may be an effect of the great 7 


war to call back again into life under another form. 
has its roots in Rome. 


Bonn | 
It stands where it does as a Roman © 


frontier garrison upon the great river just below the Gorge. | 
This Gorge of the Rhine, that part of the river’s course which ~ 


has been so much more drawn and described, and known to 
our romantic fathers and grandmothers than all the rest of its 
course put together, is, geographically, a strange thing. It sug- 


gests the presence on ‘the upper river of a great lake, the bed — 
of which lay between the Swiss hills and the Taunus, and the | 


flat bottom of which is now the Alsatian plan and the rich al- 
luvial land to the north thereof. It is as though, in some 
cataclysm, a rift of sixty miles, sinuous and deep, had once 
cracked suddenly through the mass of high hills to the north 
of such a lake and drained it; 


flats to the North Sea. 


This deep and narrow valley forms a short section of the © 


Its university, its unchanged streets, the noble lines of its stately academic buildings and its seventeenth cen- 


tury park, all these are of the older and better Germany. 


so) that after the breach was — 
made the lake ran dry, leaving the upper Rhine winding through © 
the midst of its emptied bed, the middle Rhine confined within | 
that Gorge, the lower Rhine spreading out again through its ~ 
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ole story of the Rhine, quite separate from the rest in physi- 
| character and, therefore, in history. The crossings of the 
ream eastward and westward, for war or for commerce, lay 
plow and above that Gorge. Roman Bonn watched the crossing 
low, Roman Mayence the crossing above: two. gates. In that 
ep valley the confusion, the noise, the waste, and the despair of 
e great cities, disappear, Every village, every ruined stronghold, 
aintains its position; and to pass into it is like coming out froma 
ctory into the countryside, or like reading a book of a better 
me, in which one may forget the surroundings of our own. 

It is odd that these famous reaches of the great river, which 
hd become almost ridiculous in the eyes of moderns for their 
heatrical setting, and for the reiterated, somewhat clumsy, 
*gends which the guide-books emphasize, should now, in their 
ontrast with what lies above and below them, have recovered 
‘o much dignity. 

‘Who could have prophesied forty years ago that the over- 
‘icturesque rocks and ruins and rapids (the Lorelei, which had 
‘ecome a jest, and the Bishop’s Tower, and the rest) would 
‘ecome classic under the pressure of new things and rouse our 
iffections again? Yet that is what they do today. I can im- 
gine a man who had made his acquaintance with Ludwig’s 
afen and Cologne swearing that he would never see the Rhine 
gain unless it were above Bonn and below Mayence. 

‘In Bonn the note of antiquity is struck especially by the 
Joisters and their little, old squat palace, to which the Arch- 
bishops of Cologne were driven in the early Middle Ages 
when they fled from the rebellion of their capital city; and this 
typical monument of the German past is not a rare exception 
<0 be sought out in the midst of vilely different things (as are 
here and there such fragments in Cologne), but is native to 
the city and on a scale with it, as is the great church to which 
it is attached. The impression of antiquity here is strongly 
heightened by the massive simplicity of short pillar, rude capital 
(often unsculptured) and double rounded arch. It lacks the 
lmagnificence of that later work which so weighs upon the mind 
‘at Worms and at Spires, and which I shall describe later; but 
‘it the more suggests our passage from the Dark into the Middle 
Ages, which transition such small, very massive, domestic things 
jrecall. You may see something of the same sort in the for- 
gotten churches of the hills of Auvergne and in the very oldest 
‘stones of the Jura. It is odd to find it surviving here, and so 
‘thoroughly a part of and a center of a city right on the main 
‘street of the western world. It seems to belong rather to the 
‘mountain regions from which travel is diverted, and which 
“have not the wealth to rebuild. It is an introduction to all 
‘that tenacious chain of antiquity which runs through the Rhine 
Gorge above the city, and which, in ruin or in careful preserva- 
tion, or in mere survival, carries on that soul of the Rhineland 
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“Worms is a town the old houses of which recall the German 

culture of the highest German time; lovable, familiar, a little 
confused, at ease and confident of itself.” 


overwhelming 


which an alien Prussian 
rule from the east had 
so nearly ruined. 

Worms and Spires are 
the two towns on the 
Rhine which a wise man 
would pick out as the 
two typical historic 
towns upon that river, 
because they share the 
historical interest of the 
rest of the Roman chain 
—Cologne, Coblentz, 
Mayence, Bonn, Basle— 
but, unlike all the others, 
have remained exactly 
themselves ; Worms very 
largely, Spires entirely, 
has remained the city of 
the past, or, rather has 
preserved its spiritual 
continuity. 

Moreover, Worms and 
Spires are the two towns 
most intimately con- 
nected with that great 
turning-point in the 
modern history of the 
West, the Reformation. 
It was at Worms that 
the new position was 
taken up definitely in the 
Diet there held. It was 
at Spires that the name 
“Protestant” took its 
rise, from the Protest of 
those in the meeting 
there held that they 
could not accept the de- 
cision of their ruler. 

There is also about 
these two famous towns 
something which you will 
often discover in the in- 
tact relics of an earlier 
age; and that is the 
propor- 
tion borne by the great 
church in the scale of 
the little city. 

Elsewhere on the Rhine it is otherwise. Even the vast new 
mass of Cologne Cathedral is nothing to the far vaster modern 
industrial town which lives by the coal basin to the north of 
it. The ancient shrine of Mayence, with its doors of one thou- 
sand years, stands greatly in the midst of the modern industrial 
city, but is overwhelmed by that city. 


In Worms and Spires it is very different. There the two majes- 
tic buildings, thundering (if one may use such a metaphor in 
architecture) with the last of the Dark Ages—two titanic struc- 
tures in the round arch and the last expression of ancient strength 
before it was transformed by the vision of the French Gothic— 
occupy the eye from every side and challenge the sky. 

What it is that gives this effect of mass in architecture no 
one can determine. It is, perhaps, a spirit in the builder, or, 
rather in the mood of his time, surviving the centuries and still 
proceeding from that mind to ours. At any rate, so it is. You may 
show me modern buildings of which the actual measurements are 
superior in any degree to those of Worms and Spires, but not one 
of them produces the same effect of weight and enormity. 

The two towns have this great advantage, as modern places 
go, that they are not on the main track of travel. Many ex- 
presses pass them; some few halt at Worms. Even Spires is 
reached easily enough. But they do not compel the traveler 
through the modern method of communication, and they are left 
fairly alone. It is a great advantage. For the traveler who would 
recapture the permanent spirit of the Rhineland it is an incal- 
culable advantage—thus to be remote, spiritually at least, from 
the noise of Europe. 

(Continued on page 46) 


The cathedral of Spires with its rounded 
arches and towering spires occupies the eye 
from every side and challenges the sky. 
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By MALCOLM BURR 


pian, the Caucasus extends like a rampart separating 

Europe from Asia. On the north are the unending steppes 
of southern Russia, on the south the complex massives of Ana- 
tolia and Armenia and the burning plains of Azerbaidjan. 

In the Caucasus 
there is an amazing 
diversity of cli- 
mates, of fauna 
and fora, and of 
peoples. For the 
naturalist, for the 
geographer, for the 
historian and for 
the traveler this 
land offers a multi- 
tude of fascinating 
problems. The 
Caucasus fired the 
imagination of the 
chroniclers of an- 
tiquity. Strabo 
wrote that five 
score languages 
were spoken there. 
Pliny tells us that 
one hundred and 
thirty interpreters 
were necessary tor 
commercial trans- 
actions, while the 
Arab geographer, 
El Aziz, credits the 
region with no less 
than three hundred 
tongues. These fig- 
ures of course are 
vague and imag- 
inative ; but we can 
be assured that 
there are at least 
fifty distinct lan- 
guages, for in the 
wild and inacces- 
sible parts of 
Daghestan in the 
east almost every 
aul or village, ow- 
ing to ages of iso- 
lation, has its own 
peculiar idiom. 

For long the 
Caucasus was 
thought to be the cradle of the human race, a kind of breed- 
ing-ground from which poured the peoples who spread over 
Europe and Asia. Then it was regarded as a filter which 
held back some remnants of the nations who passed through. 
In reality it has been rather a refuge for remnants of harassed 
tribes who found a safe haven in these remote and desolate peaks 
and forests. 

The best way to approach this land of mystery is to plunge 
straight in from the north from the Russian town of Vladikav- 
kaz, a few miles to the south of which the mountains rear 
themselves almost vertically out of the plain. It seems impossible 
that there should be a way through, but there is an entrance 
by the gorge of the tumultuous stream of the Terek. This is 
the land of the Ingush, savage folk and arrant robbers, say their 
Cossack and Osset neighbors. They have no social system, each 
little group of families living apart, acknowledging no chief, till- 
ing the ground a little and robbing wayfarers. 

The gorge is narrow and the crumpled and contorted shales 


‘OR nearly a thousand miles, from the Black Sea to the Cas- 


ing valleys. 


~AMONG THE FEUDAL TRIBES OF TRANSCAUCASIA 


Crossing the Mountain Threshold of Asia—The Land of Many Tongues and 
Heroic Traditions—Age-old Customs of the Defiant Hillsmen. 


THE TITAN OF THE CAUCASUS 


Like a diamond in the sky Mount Kazbek lifts its snowy peak to an altitude of 16,546 feet. Down 

its steep flanks eight great glaciers, one of which is thirty-six miles long, wind into the surround- 

Mount Kazbelk defied the efforts Gf mountaineers until 1866, when its summit was 

reached by three Englishmen. In the distance is seen the little town of Kazbek and in the foreground 
the ancient roadway which leads to Tiflis. 


A 


which form the walls rise sheer on each side, terminating 
jagged saw-edges against the sky far above, while fluted ma 
of intrusions of basalt stand out in bold relief. It is an e 
and impressive spot where scarcely a shrub can find a grip 
those naked rocks and even a goat could not pick a footh 
This is the fam 
gorge a 
the Gate of th 
Alans, a cleft i 
the mountains ¢ 
by the Terek 
is so violent her 
that even trou 


could hold agains 
an army. At on 
spot there rises ai 
isolated rock oj 
the summit 0 
which are perche 
the ruins of a for 


was built by th 
Emperor Mirvan ¢ 
hundred and_ fift 
years before 
Christ, restored by 
Vakhtang Gurgas 
la nv GAD: 


newer, to dominate 
the wild moun 
taineers. ‘Z 
Presently tm 
gorge widens and 
the traveler draws 
a breath of relief 
for beyond a bend 
in the road lies the 
town of Kazbek 
On the right the 
mountain of that 
| name raises its 

snowy pyramid, as Lermontoff has sung, like a diamond in the 
sky. Kazbek stands out head and shoulders above the sur- 
rounding mountains, an isolated peak 16,546 feet high. On its 
flanks is the Georgian village of Stepan Tsminda with church 
and monastery, and behind the mountain’s shoulders the glaciers 


_of Gerget and Devdorak. 


The district on the west of the Ingush country is inhabited 
by the Ossets, one of the most attractive peoples of this medley 
of tribes. They are quite distinct from all their neighbors and 
akin to the Persians. The Ossets are the last remnant of the 
Sarmatians of old who crushed the Scythians, built an empire 
that warred with Rome herself, and gave Europe that enamel 
known as polychrome jewelry, miscalled Gothic, which spread 
as far as Scandinavia and ancient Britain. There are about half 
a million of the Ossets, most of whom are Orthodox Christians. 
Like all the people of the Caucasus they dress in cherkesska and 
papakia and love the kinjal. In common with their neighbors, 
whom they hate or despise, they are noted for their vindictiveness 


1 the good looks 
th of men and 
men. 

Beyond Kazbek 
road widens 
ito the 


*, At every bend 
) this valley stands 
' ancient watch- 
wer by which 
ws of invasion 
tuld be signaled 
beacon or signs 
(wn to the cap- 
Ml of the Geor- 


‘This territory is 
fe heart of the 
Fountain of Lan- 
mages. The for- 
‘ts and crags are 
aunted by bear 
ad boar and wolf, 
nd sometimes 
javelers are at- 
.cked by leopards. 
“he road reaches 
re top of the pass 


vith scrub but no 


white thread. 
_ Presently we come down to the forest belt and pass the vil- 


lages of Passanaur and Ananur. 
latter spot is covered by a fine castle with pyramidal towers, 


built in 1704 by 
George, eristayv or 
hereditary gover- 
nor of the Aragva 
valley. Ananur is 
an important post, 
commanding the 
road from Russia 
to Tiflis, and was 
the scene of fight- 
ing in 1804 when 
the Ossets attacked 
it massacred a 
party of Cossack 
guards, and cut off 
communication be- 
tween north and 
south. But their 
success was short- 
lived for the Rus- 
sians are of differ- 
ent calibre from 
the Georgians and 
Major - General 
Nesvetaev arrived 
on the scene, 
cleared the country 
at the point of the 
bayonet, and re- 
opened communi- 
cations. 

After Ananur 


The road is threatened by avalanches in winter and spring 
ind massive timber shelters have been built over it so that the 
‘raveler is at this point passing through a series of tunnels. The 
Cerek is here shrunk to a tiny rivulet and in a few minutes the 
watershed is passed and we slip down into the valley of the 
\ragva on the southern side of the crest. 
zorge down which we look as from an aeroplane. 
he mountains are cut into tiny parcels of land for cultivation, 
nd through the bottom of the gorge the Aragva trickles like a 


Courtesy Near East Relief 

The white-bearded gentleman on the right wears the characteristic old Georgian costume that is 

so rarely seen in the utilitarian Tiflis of the present day. Bolshevism and poverty have collaborated 

to obliterate much of the careless charm and gaiety which once made Tiflis a brilliant cap- 
ital that only a few European cities could rival. 


from the Iron Age to the Christian Era. 


Far below is a deep 
The sides of 


the road passes the 
pleasant village of 
Dushet in open, 
smiling country, 
the home of an 
outlying colony of 
Ossets, and then 
drops into the val- 
ley of the Kura to 
the ancient city of 
Mtskhet, the for- 
mer residence of 
the emperors of 
Georgia. The ori- 
gin of Mtskhet is 
lost in the mists of 
antiquity, for it is 
one of the oldest 
towns in the world. 
The only token of 
its former great- 
ness is the cathe- 
dral, the burial 
place of the Geor- 
gian emperors, 
built by Alexander 
of Georgia (1413- 
1442) on the site 
of the older one 
destroyed by Tam- 
erlane. When the 
road was being 
cut in 1871 there 
was found here an 


enormous cemetery of great antiquity with interments ranging 
Strangely enough all 
the skulls of the old burials are long-headed, while practically 
without exception the peoples of the Caucasus today have one 
physical characteristic in common: they are all short-headed. 
All the ancient legends and traditions of the Georgians are 
associated with the neighborhood of Mtskhet. 
on the right bank of the Kura is a crag upon which, tradition 
relates, is buried Kartlos, eponymous ancestor of the race, after 


Near the town 


whom they call themselves Kartveli, and here stood the idol of 


their ancient pagan god, Armaz. 
The angle in the road at the 
Tiflis is far younger than Mtskhet. 
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The Arabs have called Transcaucasia “the Mounrain of Languages.” In this land, which is about 
twice the size of the state of Kansas, there is bewildering variety of tribes and dialects. Accord- 
ing to old authorities there were from 150 to 300 races in Caucasia, and even conservative modern 
anthropologists estimate that there are more than half a hundred. Tiflis, the old capital of the 
Georgian Republic, and Batum and Baku, the principal ports, are the largest and most modern of the 
cities. In the mountainous regions there still live numerous independent tribes who follow cus- 
toms that have remained unchanged for centuries. Caucasia is still an undeveloped country await- 
ing the systematic exploitation of its rich mineral and agricultural resources. 


Fourteen miles further along the road brings us to’ Tiflis. 
In the fifth century the 


Emperor Vakh- 
tang was following 
a wounded stag 
when he was 


‘astonished to see 


the suffering ani- 
mal bathe in some 
hot sulphur springs 
AL GML WE Abl jeu at 10 
wounds. Struck by 
this phenomenon 
he removed his 
capital hither from 
Mtskhet and the 
building of the new 
city was completed 
by his son Dachi in 
the sixth century. 
The native quarter 
is like that of any 
other eastern town, 
its old houses and 
bazaars sweltering 
in the gorge of the 
Kura, while the 
modern city, laid 
out by the Rus- 
sians, with up-to- 
date boulevards, 
theaters and hotels, 
has nothing dis- 
tinctive about it. 


THE OLD WATERMILLS ON 


eS: 


THE KURA 


The banks of the swiftly flowing Kura River when it passes through Tiflis are still lined with the strange, old-fashioned watermills that grind 
grain from the surrounding countryside. According to Georgian annals Tiflis was founded in 379 A.D. The city has been besieged innumerable 
and has been held by Mongols, Greeks, Arabs and Persians. It was finally permanently occupied by Russia in the last of the eighteenth centt 


Tiflis is the chief town of the Caucasus and the capital 
of the Georgians. This interesting people, of whom there are 
about a million, have possessed a high civilization for many 
centuries. Their language is sui generis and cannot be classi- 
fied as belonging to any group of languages. The Georgians 
are divided into a number of tribes, such as the Imeritians 
and Mingrelians who have some independent history; the 
Gurians; the strange Svans, who live isolated on the heights of 
Elbruz; the Hevsurs, who still wear mail armor on festive 
occasions; people with odd names like the Tushi and Pshavi; 
and also the Lazi and Adzhari who became Mohammedans. 
Georgians have their fair share of the good looks characteristic 
of all Caucasians and it is well known that the wealthy pashas 


Courtesy Near East Relief 


of Turkey and Egypt used to stock their harems with Geor, 
as well as Circassian girls. As a race the Georgians are WE 
built, with swarthy complexions, raven hair and black flashif 
eyes. The hair is often shot with burnished bronze so that it 
not rare to see a man with three tints in his hair when 
turning grey. Children are often exceedingly fair but da: 
rapidly by the time they reach their teens. q 
Guria, lying to the west of Tiflis, is a rich and fertile provin 
wasted on an agreeable but shiftless people. One typical loc 
landowner, with a pedigree that went back some thirty genef 
tions, owned nearly thirty thousand acres of rich and productiy 
land. But most of it is still under forest, for his tenants wer 
too idle to cultivate it properly themselves and yet they refused 


a THE LIVELY MARKET PLACE AT TIFLIS 
Though Tiflis has been under the dominating influence of Russia for over a century it still possesses an unassimilated population of Russians, Arme- 


nians, Indians and Europeans. 


the old regime, among them the opera house and the museum, palaces and fortresses, and a number of large cathedrals. 


Tiflis has always been an active commercial city and it possesses many handsome buildings which were erected in 


tg 
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Courtesy Near bast newef 

2 itinerant venders of rugs and homespun cloth are a common sight 

the streets of Tiflis. With their stock in trade slung over their shoul- 
ders they set forth to find a purchaser. 


allow him to rent it to foreign colonists for fear this would 
oil the market and force natives to work. 
The landowner had the strong face and weak character which 
pears to be char- 
teristic of his 
ople and lived in 
wooden bunga- 
w on the higher 
ound overlook- 
e the Black Sea. 
omestic arrange- 
ents were simple. 
he daily dish was 
lakhokhbili, a 
inny fowl with a 
ur sauce, pleas- 
tt enough for a 
ange, but cloying 
a staple article 
diet. Bread was 
ade of coarse 
aize. It had the 
msistency of a 
attress and the 
eight of lead. A 
arian would stick 
s finger into the 
t mass, making a 
le into which he 


oat < 
es Sh avail es wey 


Courtesy Near East Kehef 

This Tartar ox driver wears the shaska that is the common headpiece of 

the Caucasus. His padded leather coat is a necessary concession to the 
new order which is interested in efficiency and not ornamentation. 


sistency of india rubber. This unpalatable food was considered 
a great delicacy. 

An unfamiliar liquor was a strong but sickly fluid called 
santvlis, distilled 
from honeycomb, 
recalling the me- 
theglyn of the 
Welsh=sOir the 
ground in the field 
about a half a doz- 
en large, smooth, 
flat stones were ly- 
ing. These stones 
covered a dark, 
deep cavity in 
which wine is 
stored. The wine, 
which is often very 
good, is drawn up 
from these odd 
reservoirs in buck- 
ets. 

To the south of 
Guria there is a 
range of hills that 
runs inland from 
Batum, WEhis iis 
Adzharistan, Its 
natives are of the 


Juld push a plug On festive occasions the Hevsurs wear the heavy mail armor in which their ancestors used to fight. Same race and 


white cheese 


The Hevsurs are one of the many isolated hill tribes that people the Georgian hinterlands. _The tongue as the 
pick: Teed 4 Georgians, who have possessed a high civilization for many centuries, number more than a million 2 
ue melte in people. They speak a language which seems to be totally unrelated to any other language in the 


Gurians, but they 


e heat to the con- world. As a rule they are proud, independent and frequently very handsome. have accepted the 


Koran. In the same way 
the Laz, often the por- 
ters of the Levant, are 
Mingrelians who have 
passed over to Islam. 


Further to the west, 
along the steep and 
wooded coast by Gagri, 
are the Abkhazi, a small 
remnant of a former 
principality. For cen- 
turies they were dom- 
inated by Georgia; but 
in 1810 their prince, 
Sefer Bey, accepted 


Russian _ suzerainty. 
They are a_ pleasant, 9 
democratic, hospitable 


folk, with patriarchal 
customs; they respect 
their womenfolk and 
make good infantry sol- 
diers. In 1864-65 most 
of the Moslem Abkhaz 
migrated to Turkey and 
became absorbed so that 
now there are barely 
seventy thousand of 
them left. They have a 
peculiar language of 
their own that is not re- 
lated to any other known 
tongue in the world and 
unpronounceable by 
most Europeans. 

The country north of 
Abkhazia is Circassia, 
home of the famous Cir- 
cassians or Cherkess. 
This is another small 
relic of an ancient peo- 
ple who accepted Chris- 
tianity from Byzantium 
but later turned to Islam. 
They fiercely resisted 
the advance of Russia 
and when they saw that 
it was inevitable most of 
them migrated to Tur- 
key, where they have 
provided many good 
cavalry officers. 

While all the Caucasus 
Propiés is “ay land) of 
mountains it is in the 
west that these moun- 
tains attain their great: 
est heights. Elbruz tow- 
ers up to 18,525 feet and there are half a dozen peaks that 
approach it. This is the region of dense and impenetrable for- 
est, where the European bison still lingers in substantial herds. 
The European bison stands higher and weighs more than its 
American brother. It recognizes no enemies and when grazing 
will allow a man to approach to within a few paces, for its 
eyesight is feeble; but once it scents a human being it crashes 
off through the forest, scattering and smashing the vegetation, 
and quickly disappears. This country, too, is the home of the 
pheasant, whence the Romans introduced it into Europe, and 
also of the rhododendron and azalea from which bees make 
intoxicating and even poisonous honey. Tea flourishes neat 
Batum, where the vegetation is so luxuriant that common wild- 
flowers and plants reach double their normal size. 

_ The Eastern Caucasus is a very different country. True, it 
1s mountainous and lofty, but the climate is dry and forests 
there are none. In this section there is no dominating people 
like the Georgians, but every village is almost a nationality in 
itself. The natives are fierce Mohammedans. Led by the daunt- 
less Shamyl they defied the whole might of imperial Russia for 
a generation. Few are the travelers who penetrate into this 


between Caucasia and the north. 


tumultuous stream of the river Tarek. 


ENTERING THE GORGE OF DARIAL 


The Devil’s Gate, as the Gorge of Darial is called, is the principal means of communication 
The Georgian military road from Vladikavkaz to Tiflis 
runs for nearly eight miles along the sides of this gorge shut in by precipitous mountain 
walls over a mile high. In many places there is scarcely enough room for the road and the 
It was through the Gorge of Darial that the Rus- 
sian armies swept when they finally succeeded in subjugating the warlike Georgians. 


are no roads and% 
wheeled traffic and) 
shops or inns. The 7 


sacred that a man. 

offer the passing gi 
the best of everythin 
has, even to his wife 
daughter. It is a] 
of fierce and untar 
mountaineers whose 
is the law of the kum 
The peoples have stra 
and uncouth names, 
the Didoitsi, the 
gins, the Kiurins, @ 
Tsakhurs, the Laks ¢ 
the Tabasarans. Rus 
spent much blood ¢ 
treasure before she dd 
inated this fierce and | 
dependent people, 
took refuge in the 
beech forests of # 
foothills which the tsa 


their implacable and — 
tangible foe. ‘ 

Strangest of all the 
kaleidoscopic peoplesé 
the Mountain Jew 
There are some thin 
thousand of these pe 
ple who probably tra 
their ancestors to # 
time of the captivity © 
Shalmeneser. Thous 
they live and dress lif 
other mountaineers, th 
keep their religion af 
customs. They speak 
language akin to Persié 
and heavily interlardé 
with hebraisms. 2 

In the plains on th 
north and on the sow 
there are numero 
tribes of wandert 
Tatars. The Nogaisy! 
relic of the Golde 
Horde that was once th 
master of Russia he 
self, and the Karanoa 
the Kumuiks, and cattle 
breeding Balkars, th 
Karachais and little-known Karapapakhi, the fierce Truchman 
and the Turkmenians and a few almond-eyed Buddhist Kalmuck 
occasionally wander here on their) unending nomadism. But th 
chief of the Turanian peoples are the Tatars of Azerbaidjat 
There are about two million of them, extending away into Persiz 
Their mentality is the mentality of the east and their life the lif 
of the Arabian Nights. They dye their beards with henna, thei 
womenfolk are veiled and their letter-writer still sits in th 
streets of Baku. ' 

Baku, the oil-city of the east, swelters on the coast of th 
Caspian under the slopes of the lofty mass of Daghestan. Th 
country is treeless and arid; and when the wind blows fron 
Persia over the waters, the atmosphere is like that of a Turkis! 
bath. The Russians have modernized the town, but the chie 
landmark is a strange and lofty tower that rises abruptly in th 
middle. In plan it is shaped like a human foot and the walls ar 
precipitous from top to bottom, The local tale is that many year 
ago an emir of Baku was enamored of his own daughter an 
wished to wed her. The distressed damsel, piteously implorin; 
the autocrat to relent, persuaded him to build her a lofty tower 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Fish constitutes the reigning commodity in 
the Danzig market 


ONE of Germany’s colorful towns pos- 
sesses greater individuality than Danzig. 
In medieval times Danzig was one of the 
lat commercial centers of the north, reaching 
zenith of its glory as a free imperial city 
Her the protection of the kings of Poland, 
il as a member of the powerful Hanseatic 
ngue. After centuries of time, history has 
peated itself and Danzig, once more, is a free 
y within the Polish customs area and the 
‘ef seaport for Poland. 
he city itself is the heart of a miniature 
ee State comprising nearly eight hundred 
jare miles, cre- 
sd by the Treaty 
Versailles and | ¥. 
astituted under 1° 
2 protection of | 
> League of Na- 
ms. Situated on 
2 Baltic, at the 
yuth of the Vis- 
la, it reposes at 
= top of’ the 
lish ‘corridor,’ 
uring the newly 
sated Poland a 
teway to the sea. 
rmerly the capi- 
of the provinces 
West Prussia 
d German in 
pulation, but 
w independent of 
=) German Re- 
blic, it is gov- 
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HaARREONG CITIES OF DHE 
HANSEATIC LEAGUE 


Outposts of a Medieval Empire of Commerce—The Free City of Danzig—Ham- 


burg, Germany’s Greatest Seaport—The New and the Old in 
Lubeck and Bremen 


By Rospert MepILy 
With Original Illustrations by Edward C. Caswell 


This account of the cities which for many years controlled the commerce of 

Northern Europe is the ninth article in Mr. Medill’s series on modern Germany. 

These articles will form the basis for “The Towns and People of Modern Ger- 
many” which will be published this fall—Enrvor. 


nations, when the ships of Danzig sailed the Seven Seas and her merchants traded 
from Novgorod to Biscay! What times of glory were those when every day three 
hundred sail passed in and out of Danzig harbor, ships built high of bow and 
stern and broad of beam like the famous Peter of Danzig, which, in 1474, car- 
ried a crew of four hundred men! 

Even before the days of the Hanseatic League Danzig and her sister cities on 
the Baltic were prosperous ports linking up the trade of eastern and western Eu- 
rope. As their commercial relations extended and their trade beckoned the way 
to remote cities and foreign countries, it was found necessary to form mutual 
associations for protection against sea rovers and pirates, to secure fair treatment 
in the payment of tolls, to negotiate treaties with foreign countries, and to obtain 
other needful privileges which an unorganized commercial system did not provide. 
The word Hansa was the common term of the period for such commercial unions. 
Hamburg and Lubeck formed an alliance of this kind in 1241. Another was 
formed by the German traders of Wisby, a city of maritime people on the island 
of Gothland in the Baltic sea. Situated at the crossroads of the Baltic the mer- 
chants of Wisby controlled much of the northern trade with the Orient through 
Novgorod and Riga. The union they formed for their protection was the first 
recorded association of German traders abroad, a union which, subsequently, was 
destined to unite the merchants of thirty cities from Cologne in the West to Reval 
in the East. 

Among the several confederations of the sort none was so important as the 
league of cities headed by Lubeck, known as the German Hansa, which included 
Hamburg, Luneburg, Wismar, Rostock and Stralsund. In time the merchants of 
Wisby were brought into this federation and later it was augmented by local 
groups of cities 
throughout Ger- 
many until its mem- 
bership rose to 
more than seventy. 
Finally, these cities 
were grouped in 
geographical  divi- 
sions, known as 
quarters, having as 
their capitals Lu- 
beck, Brunswick, 
Cologne and Dan- 
zig. Lubeck became 
the chief seat of the 
League and in it, 
at regular intervals, 
the Diets were held. 
It was not long be- 
fore the Hanseatic 
League gained for 
itself a practical 
monopoly of the 


ned by its own awd Cee commerce of the 
>gislative As- Berman Baltic and the 
nbly, which is At one side of the river Mottlau, which flows North Sea and be- 
cted by the peo- through Danzig, runs a quay fringed by shops came the greatest 
» and. it issues and warehouses; along the other side the ships commercial power 


own currency 
fa p.0.S tage 


which carry the busy city’s exports and im- 
ports are moored 


fo 3 of northern waters. 
eae Se Y ys vessels traded 
through the length 


mps. | 

i cite of this reincarnation and its growing importance in and breadth of the northern seas and sailed frequently in fleets 
e economic life of Europe, Danzig is never again likely to of two-score strong, accompanied by men of war. 

ach the summit of power and prosperity attained in Hanseatic Composed of the important trading cities of the north, the 
nes. Those were halcyon days when the maritime cities of the | League presented a united front to foreign traders and secured 
tic, situated on the great trade routes of the north, challenged from them the most advantageous commercial relations, policed 


¢ supremacy of kings and controlled the commercial destinies of the highways as a safeguard against robbery, opened a new ave- 
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Along the quay of the Mottlau in Danzig 


are shops and ship chandlers and lodging Gare Gate NV 
houses. Midway on the walk is seen the Dan grq 
Crane Tower, a gigantic old gabled ware- Sevan ny 


house which overhangs the footway 


nue of traffic by land and water, established common regula- 
tions for coinage, weights and measures, and arranged for the 
arbitration of disputes. 

Trading settlements, known as “courts” or “factories” were 
established by the League. These settlements, which were in full 
control of the organization and enjoyed extra-territorial rights, 
consisted of extensive groups of buildings set apart, including 
warehouses, salesrooms, lodgings for the merchants and em- 
ployees, hospitals, breweries and churches, To some of these set- 
tlements the League sent only bachelors, so as to increase its 
chances for retaining permanent control. During the period of 
their service the bachelor representatives were not permitted to 
marry. Women were not allowed within the confines of the 
“court,” and at one period the League’s agents were even denied 
all social intercourse with the people of the country. 

In Norway the “factory” occupied an entire quarter of the 
city of Bergen, many of the warehouses of which are standing 
today. Here the German merchants and their staffs, always 
bachelors, lived in affluence. They imported grain, beer, linen, 
woolen cloth and the products 
of the south and, in exchange, 
exported meats, salted fish, 
skins and ship timber. The her- 
ring fisheries on the coast of 
Schonen, the southernmost shore 
of Sweden, were almost ex- 
clusively in the League’s con- 
trol and they supplied fish to 
half of Europe. The powerful 
city of Novgorod was the staple 
market of Russia in which the 
League traded cloth from the 
Netherlands for leather, honey 
and wax. In London the Hansa 
merchants had their own strong- 
ly fortified quarters, the steel- 
yard, where their chief pur- 
chases were wool and fine cloth. 
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In the restaurants of Lubeck the evening glass of wine is fre- 
quently accompanied by a game of cards. 
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Through the medium of the Netherlands they carried on 
trade with France, Spain, Portugal and Italy. Other “cot 
were established in Wisby, Bruges, Antwerp and Novgoro 


The kings of Denmark, the most powerful monarchs ir 
Scandinavian north, strove in vain to destroy the ascendane 
the Hansa. In 1361 Waldemar III. gathered a mighty fleet 
with his army lay a siege to Wisby, one of the wealthiest 01 
members of the League, so rich, indeed, that hogs were rep 
to have eaten out of silver troughs. Defeating the army of G 
land before the gates of the city, which was ringed about 
two miles of ramparts, strengthened by forty-eight towers 
still guard the city, Waldemar entered Wisby and sacked it, ¢ 
rying away great cargoes of booty. Their trade supremacy 
the Baltic threatened, the northern members of the League, 
Lubeck at their head, quickly recruited an army and bese 
Copenhagen, but suffered defeat. 

A great Diet was thereupon called in 1367 to meet in the ] 
thaus at Cologne, the hall known to this day as the Hansa H 
in honor of this occasion. At this gathering of the League, ¢ 
of the most momentous it ever held, the alarming situation” 
the Baltic was considered and a decision reached to underta 
a strong offensive effort against the Danes. Fifty-seven tow 
from Cracow to the Zuider Zee and from Wisby to Col 
joined in this campaign and the greatest fleet ever seen in Ger 
waters moved against Denmark. So mighty were the forces @ 
rayed against him that Waldemar fled upon the approach 
the armada. Copenhagen was taken, plundered and razed to & 
ground, and its harbor made impassable by the sinking of sh 
in the channel. In the absence of the king a treaty of peace we 
entered into with the Danish States’ General which ratified 
rights of the League and gave its members undisputed conti 
of the trade of the north. The humiliating provision was maf 
that no successor to the Danish throne might be chosen witho= 
the approval of the League. This undisputed commercial am 
political trade of the north marked the culminating point in # 
high fortunes of the League. 

The Thirty Years’ War with its long and devastating confi 
brought an end to the waning power “of the Hanseatic Leag! 
and the prosperity of the towns composing it. At the last asser 
bly of the League, in 1669, Lubeck, Hamburg and Bremen alor 
remained to preserve its heritage, and, under their protection, # 
three German “counters” lingered on until their buildings 
Bergen were sold in 1775, those at London in 1852, and the rer 
nant at Antwerp in 1863. The London property brought tl 
handsome sum of £72,500. 

The Mottlau, in two branches, flows through the heart of Da 
zig and if, today, you stand on any one of the several bridge 
which span this double waterway you may easily visualize th 
ancient commercial glory of the city. Lining these busy arterie 
of water-borne traffic are huge, gabled warehouses, grain el 
vators and other structures that serve the carrying trade of 
port, all of them patriarchs of their calling. Paralleling one sid 
of the stream runs a stone quay entirely given over to goods an 
pedestrians. On one hand lies the river like a narrow arm 
the sea, on the other a solid row of buildings which leap the in 
tersecting streets on archways, so that every thoroughfare termi 
nating at the river ends picturesquely at a vaulted openin; 
through which the stream is visible. One of the most conspicuou 
buildings on the waterfront is the Crane Tower, a gigantic old 
gabled warehouse which projects over the walk in such a way tha 
its crane can be dropped int 
boats moored alongside the quay 
At the end of this watersid 
street is held the daily marke 
which, in the morning hours, 1 
thronged with buyers. The 
boats of the market folk ar 
moored at the quayside and ot 
them, and on the pavement ad 
joining, stalls are erected ant 
men and women, behind bask 
ets of provender, cater to thi 
needs of the purchasers. Every 
thing of an edible nature i 
sold. Fish, naturally, constitut 
the reigning commodity and yot 
can buy them any way you like 
fresh, salted or alive, for i1 
tanks of water there are fish 
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ming eels, and tiny crustaceans which are offered by the 
ful. 
-e placid Mottlau is an active shipping thoroughfare, Steam- 
‘re tied up under the warehouses, moored in the stream, or 
ig alongside the quay. Among the boats are tramp steamers, 
hantmen, sailing vessels and passenger boats in from the 
ic by way of the broad Vistula and the narrow Mottlau. With 
eep water basin in the heart of the city, convenient access 
e sea, yet sheltered from storms and preying enemies and 
wed with enterprising merchants, it is small wonder that, 
e earlier days, Danzig was an important link in the chain of 
ital metropoli. 
caving the river through the archways you enter the residen- 
streets of former centuries in which the merchants, princes 
| patrician families had their homes. The soaring, gabled 
bes lining these quiet ways are unlike the houses of any other 
Their characteristic features are the beischlage, richly 
uoned stone steps and landings or “stoops” where the occu- 
s enjoyed the open air in the cool of the summer evenings. 
se stone porches, which thrust themselves irregularly into the 
nle-paved streets devoid of sidewalks, possess wrought-iron 
istrades terminating in huge spheres of granite, carved stone 
iments and sometimes gargoyles. 
‘he great, gaunt churches of mellow old brick and the secular 
dings bearing the patina of age are equally a part of Danzig’s 
aging personality. Soaring above the surrounding rooftops, 
r towers and pinnacles fuse into a medley of blending har- 
ay. Of these edifices the most dominating is St. Mary’s Church, 
ich raises its massive shoulders to incredible heights so that 
's visible from the distant part of the town. Standing under 
walls and looking up at its immense cathedral-like vaulting 
1 marvel at the magnificent conception of the ancient builders. 
lunded in 1343 and enlarged in the following century during 
lich Danzig reached the zenith of its prosperity, it is a striking 
ample of the Gothic Hallenkirch, the most eminent, indeed, in 
: Baltic provinces, Its exterior of brick is gaunt, unadorned and 
ost brutal in its severity; but its massive tower rising nearly 
hundred and fifty feet in the air, and its ten slender tur- 
is surmounting the gables, transform it into a thing of beauty. 
he interior of St. Mary’s contains many treasures from early 
mes, but none is so notable as Memling’s “Last Judgment.” 
large altarpiece with wings, this magnificent painting was in- 
ecepted on its way from Sluys to England in 1473, during the 
‘ar of the Roses. Sent on a Florentine galley as a gift to the 
edici in Italy by Angelo Tenti, their agent at Bruges, it was 
ptured by the Peter of Danzig, which went out with letters of 
arque, and carried it to the northern metropolis. This was not 
be the last adventure of Memling’s masterpiece for, when Dan- 
g was taken by the French during the Napoleonic Wars, it 
as seized and sent off to Paris in 1807, only to be returned in 1815. 
Other churches and public buildings of the same period as their 
peers, of equal severity of line, of a like mellowness of ruddy 
‘ick and touch of liveliness of tower, carry out the delightful 
‘oma of sprightly age and spirit of the north with which Dan- 
g is invested. Every street does not charm the eye as do some 
the more richly quaint thoroughfares of the southerly cities, 
it all of them are redolent of the spirit of a city that once was 
eat. 
We left Danzig in the late af- afhee" 
rnoon by the swift air-route to oe 
erlin, bound for another town 
~ the far-flung Hanseatic 
eague; and reached the capital 
time for dinner, refreshed see: 
ther than fatigued, by the swift ee at 
ght through space. = 
The following afternoon, be- Vee 
re the fresh impressions of ne 
anzig had begun to dim, we 
ere on our way once more, 
yund for Lubeck, the ancient 
pital of the Hanseatic League. 
fe found in this sturdy town 
uch the same atmosphere that 
aracterizes Danzig. It is dis- 
actly a northern city, with im- 


ense brick churches and ave- eee a 


ies of tall houses. Like its sis- 
r city of Danzig, Lubeck is of 


pertains tay fee mone 


Wismar, near Lubeck on the Baltic, was once a flourishing 
town of the Hanseatic League, but its ancient glory has departed 


aa ne, 8 : ‘ __Fearavas ¢ cond 
id : Pamaia 
~ Stow nary 
Many of the old streets of Danzig are paved with cobble 


stones and lack sidewalks. The archway seen at the end of 
this characteristic thoroughfare leads to the river 


the Baltic, yet not directly on its shores. Fourteen miles distant 
from the sea, it is situated at the confluence of the Trave and Wa- 
kenitz, navigable rivers, so that vessels of nearly thirty feet 
draught can steam up to the city’s quays. Snugly nestling away 
from the sea, invulnerable to direct-attack by marauders yet ac- 
cessible to deep sea shipping, its location was one ideal for the 
period of its greatness. In piping days of the Hanseatic League, 
these inland harbors encircling the town must have teemed with 
shipping. Today Lubeck is still of considerable commercial and 
industrial importance and ships are constantly entering and leay- 
ing its quays, carrying on an extensive trade with the Scandina- 
vian countries and the Baltic States, 

Lubeck is a glowing city of brick buildings, of tall, ruddy 
churches and houses softened by time. In medieval days it seems 
to have established brick as the fashion in ecclesiastical design 
for, throughout the German provinces of the north, this form 
of church architecture has been widely adopted. The use of brick, 
which was unsuitable for rich 
plastic decoration, restricted the 
architects to a simple form, and 
the buildings thus were entirely 
lacking in carved ornamentation. 
As a substitute for this, espe- 
cially in interior embellishment, 
stone mouldings were used and 
colored brick was introduced. 
Because of this absence of sculp- 
tured decoration and of the spar- 
ing use or entire disregard of 
flying buttresses the exteriors are 
severely plain, presenting a gaunt 
and almost clumsy appearance. 

Because it was the first large 
ecclesiastical edifice erected on 
the Baltic the cathedral has al- 
ways been a great source of pride 
a to Lubeck. Founded by Henry 
the Lion in 1173 it was com- 
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pleted during the following cen- 
tury and later converted into.a 
Gothic Hallenkirche. Some years after 
the completion of the cathedral the 
burghers were seized with the ambition 
to build a new church that in size and 
magnificence would outrival the cathed- 
ral. Following the generic plan of the 
French cathedral, between 1251 and 
1310 they erected St. Mary’s Church, 
which is regarded as one of the finest 
examples of low-German brick architec- 
ture in the land. 

All the ancient municipalities of Ger- 
many possessed imposing town halls rep- 
resenting the majesty of the people and 
the dignity of the governing councils. Lu- 
beck thus has its fine Rathaus which 
was built on two sides of the market 
square in the form of the letter L at 
the beginning of its great ascendancy to 
power. It is a low, gabled brick building 
whose arcaded facade and slender pin- 
nacles, which rise from the roof lines 
with symphonic grace, distinguish it from 
those of its contemporaries. A Rath- 
skeller occupies the vaulted cellar, for it 
was a custom, lasting even to this gen- 
eration, to maintain a place of refresh- 
ment convenient for the city fathers and 
the townsfolk at large. 

Wismar, Rostock and Stralsund, fring- 
ing the edge of the same gulf of the Bal- 
tic, were closely associated with Lubeck 
in Hansa affairs. When in Lubeck we 
paid a brief visit to Wismar, which lies 
not far distant. Ringed about with a 
tree-planted drive where the city walls 
once protected its liberties, Wismar 
stands on an inlet of the Baltic, a luster- 
less counterpart of Lubeck and Danzig 
in its brick secular buildings of ruddy 
brick and its gaunt and _ towering 


churches. Beyond its austere churches it has no public edifices of 
consequence, its houses are small and without distinction, and the 
interior of the town, unsoftened by trees, gardens or greenery, 
bears an air of neglect. Obviously Wismar, once a proud city of 


the northern confed- 
eracy, has sunk from 
its high estate and 
its glory has depart- 
ed. 

That Hamburg is 
but thirty-nine miles 
from Lubeck doubt- 
less accounts, in part, 
for the close associa- 
tion of these cities 
during Hanseatic 
times. Of all the 
towns of the League 
none has maintained 
its commercial lead- 
ership and increased 
its population like the 
city of the Elbe. To- 
day it is, after Ber- 
lin, the largest city 
of Germany, with a 
population of more 
than a million peo- 
ple. Hamburg, while 
a seaport, is sixty- 
four miles from the 
N.o'gih-“Seare ihe 
broad Elbe, on which 
it lies, is navigable 
for vessels of thirty 
feet draught and its 
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The richly fashioned stone steps and land- 

ings of Danzig, reminiscent of Hanse- 

atic days, are found in no other city. Their 

wrought-iron balustrades terminate in huge 

spheres of granite, carved stone pediments, 
and sometimes in gargoyles 


from its contemporaries 


Daud SOY 
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garden has become 1 favorite rendezvous on summer evening 
The older portion of the city lies against the Elbe and forms a 
almost perfect semicircle, now described by promenades where th 
fortifications once stood. Here was the city of Hanseatic times ar 


onsen CC ‘aseel 


vs Lu betK 


The old Rathaus at Lubeck, flanking two sides of the market square, is a low, 
gabled brick building whose arcaded facade and slender pinnacles distinguish it 


harbor within the city, split into a mul 
tude of divisions, offers abundant sps 
for the handling of its carrying tra 
For a distance of six miles this mu 
tudinous harbor stretches along the ri 
which flows through the city, its slips @ 
docks thronged with vessels from 2 
quarters of the globe. It seems almost ij 
credible that, within a river district lil 
this, space should be available for almo 
five hundred ocean going ships, three tim 
as many river craft from the upper Elb 
and five thousand miscellaneous coal 
and river boats of smaller dimension 

Civic beauty is rarely associated wit 
great seaports, for industrial and mar 
time activity are usually destructive + 
esthetic development. Hamburg is a di 
tinct exception to this rule. Fringe 
with offices, hotels, residences, garden 
esplanades and tree-studded shores, tw 
lakes nestle in the heart of the city, mak 
ing it almost unique in the world. T. 
smaller of these lakes, the Binnen-/ 


ster, lying in the middle of the busines 
quarter, is a mile in circumference; tf 
larger, a magnificent sheet of wate 
covers more than four hundred acre 
The waters of these lakes are @ 
livened with motor boats, white-winge 
yachts, racing shells, swans and seagull 
as though the city’s busy thoroughfare 
were miles away. When darkness fall 
this brilliant setting of throbbing move 
ment becomes a fairy scene. Twinklin 
lights encircle the shores and the ene: 
getic, little ferries, great clusters of if 
candescence, move back and forth, trai 
ing splashes of brilliance in the dancir 
waters. Groups of lights here and ther 
mark the presence of restaurants an 
pavilions. Midway down the Aussen-A 
ster an imposing restaurant and conce: 


heretoday most of tk 
business is carried or 
Hamburg ha 
grown like a city 0 
the new world, an 
space in the busines 
district is at a pre 
mium. The canals o 
Hamburg, which cor 
nect the lakes an 
the Elbe, form th 
most _ picturesqu 
_ feature of the a 
Lined by old, gable 
warehouses an 
other building 
which rise shee 
from the side of th 
water, so that good 
can be loaded an 
unloaded fron 
barges moored be 
low, they are full o 
mellow beauty an 
fascinating activity 
There are wide ca 
nals which give thet 
trafic abundan 
elbow room and nar 
row waterway 
worming their wa: 
between rows of tal 


seme 
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Idings through which but a single barge 
n pass. Along these flowing lanes are vistas 
slender spires and mounting turrets, of stal- 
rt bridges spanning the chasms, of boats 
1d buildings and a thousand shapes reflected 
ithe placid waters. 

Hamburg has, of course, its museums, gal- 
ies, parks and other features which go 
imake up a city of magnificence, so that, 
‘the intrinsic interest of its maritime life, 
bre is added beauty and grandeur As a 
eer novelty it offers in one of its suburban 
fivns a menagerie, the animals of which are 
pt in large enclosures which approximate 
nearly as possible their natural habitats. 
»re is the famous wild animal 
lection of Carl Hagenbeck, who A 
r many years furnished beasts 
the plain and jungle to the me- 
geries of the world. Hagen- 
k’s Tierpark, reconstructing 
2 natural habitat of its animals, 
mtains miniature mountains, ‘ 
ains and lakes, the barriers of 
e huge enclosures being invisi- 

> to the spectator so that the mall 
sion of a natural game pre- aot 
rve is perfect. And, as if the Sob 
vyners were not content to ex- 


jey must show replicas of the 
range animals of prehistoric 
iys. Grouped around a small 
ke, one is startled to come upon, 
te-size and life-like, the gigan- 
¢ diplodocus, the largest animal 
at ever roamed the earth, 


jung, stegosaurus, plesiosaurus, — 495, 


tuanodon feeding from the tree- The center of interest in old Bremen is 


Ips. triceratops protecting their the market place, on one side of which 
‘BS, PP g stands ee old oe Rathaus, erected in 
| des n front of it is an immense stone 
erodactyls and other reptilians statue of Roland, set up the year before 


= a 
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dows are medieval statues of saints, philosophers, the Emperor 

and Electors, forming in its ensemble a superb picture of me- 

dieval splendor. Ascending, within a timber staircase of 1536 

you come to the Great Hall which, embellished with paintings, 

frescoes, reliefs, sculptured wood and ship models, is one of the 
finest apartments of its kind in Germany. 


In the great vaulted Ratskeller below, the men of 
the council and the people of the city still gather as 
they have done for more than five hundred years. 
At all hours you will find the tables well patronized 
by people who drop in for a quiet glass and a little 
contemplation or for a generous repast at lunch or 
dinner. In the evening it is filled with groups of men 
and women who spend an hour or two, or a whole 
evening, maybe, over a few bottles of wine and much 
conversation. 


Mh, 


Pee 
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of old wine. One of these rooms 
contains the famous ‘Apostle 
Wine” of 1726. For as little as 
one and three-quarter marks, you 
may enjoy a glass of this ancient 
vintage. That this wine, con- 
sumed at will, could have lasted 
for two centuries, is eloquent 
testimony to the size of its cask. 

Another vaulted chamber con- 
tains the casks of the “Twelve 
Apostles,” each bearing the name 
of one apostle. And in the ad- 
joining Rose Cellar is the famous 
cask of Rudesheim of 1653, the 
most mature wine in the cellars. 

Someone has computed the 
value of the Rose-Keller’s Rude- 
sheim vintage of 1653 by taking 
the value of the cask at 300 
thaler, its cost in that year, com- 


it of the misty past. Rathaus was begun pounding this sum at ten percent 


Bremen is Hamburg’s sister 


interest and allowing for the 


ort on the North Sea. Lying on the river Weser, nearly forty usual leakage, at five percent. In the year 1700 the value of the 
ules from its seaport, Bremenhaven, in which the trans-Atlantic cask had grown to 10,075 gold thaler which, two centuries later, 
sssels have their docks, it also handles the bulk of its shipping had increased to 19,272,550,000. And in 1922 its worth had at- 


| the basins of its river harbor within the city. 


tained the staggering sum of 94,608,091,337, which would be 


Due to its isolation from its port, its many modern buildings equal to 314,234,017,652 gold marks, 28 gold thalers being the 
id immaculate streets, Bremen is one of the cleanest and trim- equivalent of 93 gold marks. So that today a wineglass of wine of 
est seaports in the world. The ancient town is the heart of the three centuries ago would, under this computation, have a value 
esent city, and it is still surrounded by its ancient moat, which — of more than 27,000,000 gold marks—a very tidy sum! 


no longer a dark and 
rbidding barrier, but 
body of water graced 
- ornamental fowl, 
wing through a 
assy, tree-embowered 
omenade usurping 
e place of the old 
mparts. The city long 
ice has pushed be- 
nd these confining 
irenchments. 
The center of inter- 
t in this Altstadt is 
the market-place, 
‘om which diverge 
e most important 
sroughfares. Fring- 


In the square in front 
of the Rathaus where, 
in the morning hours, 
the market folk erect 
their stalls and dispose 
of their provender, 
stands an immense 
stone figure of Roland, 
one of the largest of its 
kind in Germany. This 
statue, which has a 
counterpart in many 
cities throughout the 
land, represents Roland, 
the nephew of Charle- 
magne, and was adopt- 
ed by the North Ger- 
man municipalities as 


y one side of the 
uare stands the old 
‘thic Rathaus erected 
1405, to which, in 
e seventeenth cen- 
-y, was added a mag- 
icent Renaissance fa- 
le. Along the fagade 
this building with its 
ad gable and richly 
sorated oriel win- 


a symbol of municipal 
jurisdiction and the pal- 
ladium of civic liberty. 
Our farewell to Ger- 
many was really made 
from Bremen, for it 
was the last city over 
Savl (sve which we passed as we 
Grmoy O winged our way from 


Hamburg is intersected by picturesque canals lined by old, the Hamburg airport 
gabled warehouses and other buildings bound for Amsterdam. 


THE ALPINE HIGHWAYS THAT 
CED DOM WZA TEREOO 


Napoleon’s Return From Elba—Following the Great Conqueror 
Through the Alps 


By FRANCIS MILTOUN 


UST beyond Cannes, at Golfe Jouan, on the famous Route d'Italie from 

Paris to the Italian frontier, stands a spare, unpretentious columnar monu- 

ment commemorating the landing of Napoleon in France upon his return 
from his island kingdom of Elba after his ten months’ exile in 1815. 

A certain spring morning found three Americans and an automobile quar- 
tered in the somber little inn of the Black Eagle on the narrow main street 
of Antibes, the ancient Antipolis of the Romans, overlooking the frowning 
walls of Vauban’s Fort Carré which dips its forefoot in the blue waters of the 
Mediterranean. The mere sight of the modest little shaft commemorating the 
Corsican’s spectacular return from Elba had been sufficient to inspire us with 
a desire to follow the highways that led Napoleon to Paris and to the last 
dramatic episodes of his career. 

Napoleon should be revered by all lovers of the open road for the great 
highways which he built. His waiting armies never rusted out; they built the 
roads which enabled them to advance. Many highways in the French Alps 
were constructed by Napoleon while he was awaiting the dawn of the Italian 
campaign, and today they are incorporated into the network of modern French 
highways. During his exile in Elba, but a brief ten months, Napoleon built a 
carriage road out from the Falcon Barbican into the open country where there 
had been nothing but a goat trail before. 

It was a simple matter to trace Napoleon’s footsteps on his return from Elba 
by turning the pages of the memoirs of Bourienne and following them on the 
excellent maps of the French General Staff, sold in every French city and 
town. The itinerary ran from Golfe Jouan through the foothills of the Alps 
to Grenoble, and thence to Lyons, Paris—and Waterloo. 

While Napoleon was languishing at Porto Ferrajo on Elba’s isle Louis 
XVIII, “tied to the skirts of a woman,” was desperately trying to hold the 
fast disintegrating fragments of the Bourbon monarchy together. Napoleon 
well remembered the indignities he had suffered when on his road to exile he 
passed through the valley of the Rhone, at Marseilles, Aix and Orange. He 
sought a favorable spot for his re-entry into France, and found it in the little 
fishing village of Golfe Jouan to the west of Antibes and the east of Cannes. 

His partisans launched the slogan: ‘Frenchmen awake, Napoleon is com- 
ing!” It was six months after the first preparations that Napoleon left Elba. 
He embarked upon a French frigate, the /mconstant, amid cries of ‘““Eviva 
Napoleone” from the Elbois on February twenty-sixth. 

hes: uibisres 
quent history of mm 
the ship which = a 
brought Na- i 
poleon back is Pty, 
interesting. The 
Inconstant was re 
afterwards sold 
to a Mexican 
shipping com- 
pany in 1818 and 
in 1823 actually 
passed under the 
American flag. 
Her first voyage 
as an American 
ship was her 
last. She ran 
ashore in Mont- 
erey Bay off the 
California coast 
and some of her 
timbers long 
formed the 
frame work of 
the old Abrego 


THE RETURN FROM ELBA 
“Frenchmen, awake, Napoleon is coming!” This was f 
slogan destined to rekindle the smoldering fires ~ 
French enthusiasm when the Emperor stepped asho 
from the frigate Imconstant near Cannes and began f 
triumphal march to Paris. Napoleon landed from El 
on March first with a thousand men; on March fourteen 
he entered the capital in triumph. 


naval officer as that of the craft which brought tl 
Great Adventurer from Porto Ferrajo. It is perhag 
coincidence that it was the same year, 1846, th 
the Napolec 
7 memorial sha 

was erected 
the Medite 
ranean shore | 
Golfe Jouan. — 
Proclamatiot 
printed at Port 
Ferrajo um 
been sent 0 
ahead to th 
mainland, re 
printed later ; 
Digne and Ga 
and Grenobl 
and then set 
Parisward. Onc 
he had set fot 
on shore N; 
poleon did ni 
hide his amb 
tions. Napolec 
first descried tk 
land by a sigl 
of the  snoy 
crowned peal 


House at Mont- THE BEGINNING OF NAPOLEON’S LAST GREAT ADVENTURE back of Nic 
erey. In 1845 Amid the cries of “Eviva Napoleone,” from the Elbois, Napoleon with his tiny army left Elba to undertake On March fir 


. the most desperate adventure of his life—th t f{ his th his gl d hi ilit 5 
rottine car- ife e recapture of his throne, his glory and his military power. 
the rotting Napoleon was then forty-five years old, and in scarcely three months’ time was destined to reestablish him- pee ak 
self as Emperor of the French, raise the army that fought the battle of Waterloo, and take his final, igno- @?reast and | 


cass was identi- 


wa 


fied by a French minious departure from France on the English warship Bellerophon. one in the afte 
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h of the same day the Jnconstant an- 
ed in the Jouan Gulf. 

message was sent to the commander 
e Gammelle battery who capitulated. 
emperor disembarked under the an- 
iors of the same scrub pines which line 
shore of the little semi-circular gulf 
day, now crowded with parti-colored 
s and bungalows. Scarce a thousand 
it troops formed the tiny army which 
‘ped in the midst of a group of orange 
is bordering upon the Cannes high 
1. It is not difficult to picture the 
ie; the topography has changed but 
re. 

rambronne of the wicked tongue had 
im invested with the command of the 
nt-garde of what Napoleon told him 
5 to be his “most splendid campaign.” 
‘ore his campfire that night the Em- 
lor studied his maps and plans to de- 
e the next best step. The road by 
Rhone was dangerous and he fear- 
the people who had thrust indigni- 
; upon him the year before. Through 
> lower Alps he 
1d nothing to 
ur, for the moun- 
Ineers of the 


om those of the 
ast. It was there- 
re decided to 
arch on Lyons 
a Grenoble over 
ve roads and trails 
hich in those 
ays straggled 
illfully over the 
pine foothills 
-om the coast. We 
sund these roads 
egraded so that 
he modern auto- 
10bile could travel 
1em with ease. 
Napoleon wasted 
o time on neigh- 
oring Antibes. 
Moments are 
recious,” he said. 


THE MOUNTAIN TOWN OF SISTERON 


The fact that Sisteron was occupied by. Bourbon sol 
Louis XVIII. never stirred the imagination o : 
f whom had previously fought with Napoleon, were easily won over by 


roops. 


of his personality began to make itself felt. 


FOLLOWING NAPOLEON’S TRAIL THROUGH THE ALPS 


In his march to Grenoble Napoleon led his army through the Col Bayard and over a treacherous 


highway, which reaches an altitude of more than 3,500 feet above sea level. 


Today this highway 


is one of the many beautiful motor roadways that run through the French Alps. 


THE ROMAN BRIDGE AT CASTELLANE 


At Castellane, which Napoleon reached on the third day after he landed, the amazing power 
After requisitioning provisions he proceeded north- 
ward from here, firing no shot in his defense and swelling the number of his enthusiastic recruits 


at every city on his way. 


diers did not hinder the advance of Napoleon’s 
f the French people; and his soldiers, many 
the great military leader. 


“We march north 
at once.” By mid- 
night on the fol- 
lowing day the 
soldiery took the 
road for a moon- 
light march on 
Cannes, ten kilo- 
meters away. Sup- 
plies were requisi- 
tioned here, and 
given with ill 
grace. The mayor 
said that he would 
rather see the Dey 
of Algiers and his 
pirates of Barbary 
at the gates than 


Napoleon. 
At Grasse fifteen 
hundred _ persons 


looked down on 
Cambronne’s_ ad- 
vance troops from 
the terrace of the 
Jew de Bra Mion 
where _ tourists 
visiting the per- 
fume factories of Grasse today still 
linger for the ravishing view. “Foxes,” 
Cambronne called the people of this town. 


Napoleon, advancing more leisurely, 
stopped near Mougins. The great bell of 
the parish church pealed out. He would 
only advance when assured that it was not 
a tocsin call to arms. Side-stepping the 
village he halted on the Plateau of Rocca- 
vignon, now the Plateau Napoleon. 


The road today from the coast plain to 
the plateau had actually been begun by 
Napoleon in 1802. In three days Napoleon 
and his troops covered a distance of 
twenty leagues over this highway. A 
berline de voyage had been requisitioned 
for Napoleon, but he preferred the 
charger of classic white. 


On the third day Napoleon arrived at 
Castellane, where rations for the troops 
were requisitioned. This was the first in- 
timation that the smug little mountain 
town had of the Emperor’s landing. The 
Emperor promised the sub-prefect, who 

(Continued on page 47) 


THE BAY OF PALMA 


Two splendid structures dominate the calm waters of Palma’s harbor: 


the great cathedral, which is the city’s architectural masterpiece, and th 
old Lonja, the fifteenth century exchange, with its crenellated octagonal towers and its massive walls. 


During the Middle Ages, when Pal 


was at the height of its prosperity, there were frequently at anchor in the bay three hundred vessels of great size and six hundred smalle 


craft, carrying thirty thousand sailors of all nationalities. 


Palma is still the most important city in Mallorca and a fairly active shipping center, i 


she has never recovered the glory that was hers in the days of either Moorish or Spanish supremacy. 


SPAIN’S ISLAND PARADISE IN THE MEDITERRANEA 


The Magic of Mallorca—The Customs of a Gracious and Charming People 


A Review* 


By CASPAR HUNT 


civilization under the domination of the Moors. Imperial 

Rome had brought law, order and administrative efficiency 
to the island, but it never became one of the brilliant colonies of 
the Empire. It remained for the Moors, in the days of their 
supremacy, to take advantage of the island’s beauty and create 
there the gardens, the palaces and the cities for which they were 
famous. 

Like all other places in which Moorish civilization flourished, 
Mallorca possesses a 
special charm. The 
influence of the 
Moors is still felt. 
It is visible to the 
eye in what remains 
of the Moorish 
buildings, in the old 
gardens and water- 
ways, and in the 
beautiful olive trees 
which were planted 
a thousand years 
ago along some of 
the island roadways. 
Everywhere there 
are evidences of 
Moorish skill and 
power: curiously 
constructed water- 
wheels turned by 
mules, ruined watch 
towers that cling to 
high cliffs overlook- 


Ts island of Mallorca first became the seat of a brilliant 


* “Mallorca the Mag- 
nificent,” by Nina Larry 
Duryea, Ill. 280 pp. 
The Century Co. 


fifteenth centuries. 
totally 1gnorant. 


THE CAPITAL OF MALLORCA 


Palma is a city of palaces and churches. 
tiful facades are difficult to discern, are many superb old palaces dating from the fourteenth and 


Along the narrow old thoroughfares where their beau- 


Within, they conceal a wealth of beauty of which the ordinary traveler is 
Palma has nearly half a hundred churches, each of which contains something 
of rare beauty or historic interest. 


ing the Mediterranean, the terraced hills on which the vine is 
grown, and streets that recall the thoroughfares in Toledo ane 
Fez. During the five hundred years of their supremacy the 
Moors gave Mallorca such prosperity and strength as she ha: 
never enjoyed since. To the Moors Mallorca was what Pompei 
and Sicily were to the wealthy Roman sybarite—a place of in: 
dolence, delight and luxury. Palma became a city of palaces: 
the island was transformed into a garden. 

After Jayme I, the Conquistador, conquered Mallorca in the 
thirteenth century 
Spain set about the 
bloody task of Chris 
tianizing the islanc 
and superimposing « 
new civilization. Shi 
succeeded: meas 
churches and palace: 
arose, and for a tims 
the island was agait 
prosperous. In th 
sixteenth century 
civil war drained th 
resources of the peo 
ple, and then fo 
two centuries Mal 
lorca languished un 
der Austrian rule 
After the island wa 
again returned t 
Spain in the nine 
teenth century n 
renewal of vitalit 
was evident. Mal 
lorca has since beer 
content to bask i 
the warm sun whil 
the busy Continen 
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In the late afternoon graceful sha 


‘extends between soaring columns 
‘and without, the cathedral is marked by a noble simplicity tha . 
ive of Gothic edifices, wa 


‘cathedral, which many arc 


hitects consi 
quista 


fts of colored light 
for a distance of th 


THE AFTERNOO 


pour through 


der one of the most impress! 


dor in a spirit of triump 


hant thanksgiving 


the great windows or 2 
ree hundred feet. No florid ornamentation mar 
t contrasts strongly with t 


N SUNLIGHT IN PALMA’S CATHEDRAL 


alma’s cathedral, 
s the h 


he baroque archite 
s begun in the thirteent 


for his victory ove 


r the Moors. 


armony of line and 
cture so common 


h century 


illuminating the magnificent nave 
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A ROADWAY IN THE ISLAND PARADISE 


The winding roadways that lead through the valleys of Mallorca afford an ever-changing succession of incomparable “Ga 
Mallorca is an amazingly fertile island, and nearly two hundred and fifty thousand acres of land in the 
valleys and on the mountainsides are devoted to vineyards and almond and olive trees. 


panoramas. 


yields an abundance of semi-tropical fruits of all kinds. 


developed her industries and created new confusion for its 
people. 

So today Mallorca is a backward province of Spain. Fifty- 
nine per cent of her people are illiterate, and the majority of 
the Mallorcans are satisfied to cultivate their gardens, which, by 
the way, are amazingly fertile. The vine, the olive, and the 
orange provide work enough, and modern industry has made 
but trifling progress. Mallorca is, in short, inefficient and old 
fashioned. But today we are learning to appreciate “inefficiency,” 
particularly when it is associated with an island paradise. We 
know that we must cherish those isolated parts of the globe 
where it is still possible to forget some of the more conspicu- 
ous disadvantages of progress. 

There has recently been issued an excellent volume dealing 
exclusively with Mallorca, its history and its customs, its palaces, 
monuments and scenery and the life of its people. lf you would 
like to escape to this gracious sunny island, “Mallorca the Mag- 
nificent,” by Nina Larry Duryea, will prove a sympathetic and 
engaging guide. Miss Duryea knows the island and its people 
thoroughly, and she has written a book that fills a definite need, 
for the literature on Mallorca is not abundant. 

“A benign plenty pervades all conditions of life,” she writes. 
“The sun gives heat; the kindly earth and sea ‘provide food 
bounteously ; beauty i is a common heritage; and a deep spiritual 
faith furnishes the imagination with still another heaven even 
fairer than this earthly paradise. The majority of the older 
generation of peasants believe that the earth is flat, and that 
the rim of the world lies on that blue horizon where sky and 
sea merge. The growth of all living things, the distance of 
the stars, the grandeur of storms among the mountains, the 
glory of dawn and sunset, are accepted as gifts from that Father 
in Heaven who feels an affectionate interest in the smallest de- 
tails of existence. Of course the devil is also an equally real 
factor. He has a complete outfit of horns, hoofs, and a tail, 
and is surrounded by an atmosphere of unpleasant fire and 
brimstone. But he is only occupied with crimes, and no one 
commits crime.” 

A country in which the devil plays so important a role is 
bound to be interesting. Perhaps that is why Palma boasts only 
one detective. Yet for all his efficiency the devil must have aid 
from Mrs. Grundy—a strange person to encounter on a Medi- 
terranean island—who bustles about among all classes of Mal- 
lorcan society with the most offensive efficiency. She forbids 


pass their nights, 
where they eat, and 
how they pay, is a 
mystery, for a job is 
apparently not one 
of those things for 
which they wait. 
They lie with closed 
unprotected eyes in 
the glare, bodies 
inert with bliss. 
a nkesy sieve 1a tO 
commune without 
words, absorbing the 
radiance about them. 
The steamer arrives, 
and its passengers 
descend the gang- 
plank. From quite 
another source spring 
men as spry as katy- 
dids, who walk off 
with your luggage, 
minus orders. Later, 
as by magic, it arrives 
in your rooms. The 
sun-worshipers stir 
not, neither do they 
spin—your coin. They 
glance indifferently at 
this commotion 
through _half-closed 
lids, and relapse into 
inert bliss. 

“Tn utilitarian Eu- 
rope a stranger is a 
commodity to be dealt 
with in businesslike 
fashion. His value 
to the community in 
which he may find 
himself is measured 
by what may be ex- 


In addition, 


you, people to wa}, 
geth ; she frowns |, 
dissi ation, and shad 
port every trifling 1} 
deli iquency to the pi} 


autuorities. 4 

There are many4 
ami ing and char} 
fa about life amon} 
I?" “orcans. Miss 
¥ record of her} 
Rvences amon gm 


, ple is perhaps on 
t.  pleasantest part) 
er book. The quota 


chapter on 
Bakes i 
the club of “profound 


Mod 


activity,’ which hast 
Leadquarters on the gj 
at Palma. 


“Here repose the ¢ 
worshipers. They will 
ou they are ‘waiting 
for .the steamer ff 
Barcelona or Marsei: 
or a breeze, for calm,. 
some one to hire ti 
little boats ; but to the 

© initiated they appear 
‘wit for the Last Tru 
7 sit or lie on the 
onry hatless, coatl 


the island 
clean. Where 7 


BEFORE THE FIESTA 
Religious fetes and pageants are a freqt 


occuirence in Mallorca. For every one 

the 365 days of the year there is a saint’s « 

and so many were celebrated that the P 

was forced to order that only those on 

church calendar should interrupt mund 
affairs. 


ra 


ted from his rse. He 
t give or spd to be 
rated. But ) wWlorcans 
er to do the ; ving, be 
flower or a be ter seat 

the ticket ofice has 
vided for the play. Even 
otels, hospitality is ex- 
lified by the ci stom of 


changing meal = with 
fer hostélries. 7 idif- 
lent managers } %& ar- 
iged among the olves 
it if a guest fine um- 
f at the meal-hou1 4% an- 


ver inn along the woast, 

may eat and nob: pay. 
for Blank has paid for 
; lunch. Simple fai:ness 
mands that he should not 
ty for it twice. ‘There- 
ire, if it can not be ¢€aten 
his own board, then it 
ust be eaten at another. 
ais adds diversity to cx- 
‘ence, and in the end no 
1e is the poorer. 


“Genial friendliness « er- 
ndes all classes, anc ‘te 
sasants especially wih 5 
ariably smile when passiag 
1 aroad. If one speaks 
Tallorcan, which i quite 
ifferent from nish, 
onversation is nev ick- 
ag. The stone-bre AV 
me road, the s H 
ending his flocks, ti 

arer trudging to toy 

he seigneur saun 
hrough his orchards 

ill gladly exchange idea 
fer a branch of almo 
jlossoms with charm 
-ourtesy. 

“Tt is a pleasant expe: 
nce to wander up amor 
he idyllic hamlets of t! 
nountains and have hos 


vitality offered) by th 
women sewing in_ their 
loorways. A chair in the 


shade, a glass of wine, a 
fan is proffered. If the 
neal is spread, a cordial in- 
vitation is given to share it, 


at which fish fresh from Me 


the sea, honey made from 
live - blossoms, delicious 
brown bread, and wine are 
served on a spotless cloth. 
Ham is the usual piéce de 
résistance, and no wonder ; 
for pigs are fattened on 
fresh figs, as perhaps they 
were in Eden before man 
shut them up in pigsties. 
Never offer money for this 
pastoral feast, for it would 
wound your host to the 
quick. _ 

“Life in Mallorca is a 
serene thing. There are 
no climbers, as there is no 
social goal to which to 
climb. There is no ‘keeping 
up with the Joneses,’ as 
every one knows approxi- 
mately his neighbor’s in- 
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THE CHURCH OF SAN FELIO 


“In the highly ornate baroque doorways which are characteristic of so many of 


Palma’s churches a bewildering number of ornaments and decorations are cunningly 
combined to produce an effect -of almost excessive richness. 


GENTLE BURDEN BEARERS OF MALLORCA 


The little mules, which are so highly prized in Mallorca, are rarely forced to 

werk excessively, for the islanders pride themselves on the consideration which 

they have for their domestic animals. The ordinary Mallorcan still looks upon the 
automobile with profound contempt and hatred. 
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come, family skeleton and 
family tree. Unpaid bills 
and mortgaged houses are 
rather fashionable among 
the upper classes and are 
a proof of lofty disregard 
for money. Working girls 
do not aspire to silk stock- 
ings, fur coats and vanity- 
cases, dance halls and ex- 
citements. Their elders de- 
sire peace and financial 
solidity rather than Ford 
cars and mortgaged homes. 
Ambition rises no _ higher 
than a modest surplus in 
the bank, good crops, per- 
sonal cleanliness, stockings 
without holes, and a hair- 
parting of meticulous ex- 
actitude. There must also 
be a dole for the church, 
and not too grave sins for 
confession. The result is 
evident, for nowhere can be 
found faces of more 
serenity, kindliness, and ro- 
bust health. Even the city 
government looks after 
public manners. In _ the 
trams is posted this quaint 
extract from the law: 


‘Code No. 9: Its for 
bidden to say or do any- 
thing whatever which is 
contrary to good manners, 
morality, or the comfort of 
others. 


‘Blasphemy. Any one 
uttering blasphemy against 
religion is subject to fines 
in three grades, from five 
to fifty pesetas. In case of 
insolvency, the offender of 
the grade amounting to five 
duros is subject to one 
day’s imprisonment.’ 

“One wonders just how 
much ‘blasphemy’ is al- 
lowed for the price paid, 
and who decides which 
‘grade’ the offender has in- 
dulged in. It would appear 
that a wealthy man could 
swear luxuriously. But 
blasphemy is not simple 
swearing. It must be 
against the Catholic faith 
to be the real thing. A 
man may tell another to ‘go 
to hell’ with impunity, but 
to utter sacred names is 
costly. 

“It is also to be remarked 
that ‘good manners’ take 
precedence of morality or 
blasphemy, and this is typ- 
ical. No doubt bad tempers 
are part of a Mallorcan’s 
make-up like the rest of the 
world, but the stranger at 
least rarely sees them ex- 
hibited. Kindliness and 
good humor are the usual 
qualities. One day a baby 
cried at one end of the 
tram. The entire company 
was distressed. At last a 

(Continued on page 48) 
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AN EXPOSITION OF MODERN 
TRAVEL 


An event of interest to all travelers will 
be the Pacific Foreign Trade and Travel 
Exposition, to be held in the Civic Audi- 
torium, San Francisco, from November 
11 to 20 of this year. The Exposition 
will feature displays of commodities and 
manufactures entering into the world 
trade of the Pacific Coast States and con- 
tiguous domestic and international mar- 
kets. It will also emphasize the impor- 
tance of Pacific travel to and from Ha- 
waii, Canada, the Antipodes, Asia, the 
United States and all the South American 
countries. 

At the Exposition manufacturers and. 
exporters and importers of the United 
States will make representative exhibits. 
There will also be displays of the prod- 
ucts of Japan, China, Dutch Indies, 
Philippines, Hawaii, Australia, New Zea- 
land, India, Mexico, the South Sea 
Islands and various countries of Central 
and South America. All countries are 
being invited to participate, and inquiries 
are already coming in from Canada, Brit 
ish Isles, Europe and the Atlantic States 

Steamship companies and travel agen- 
cies are to feature models of modern 
liners, making San Francisco a port of 
call; transcontinental railroads are ar- 
ranging attractive exhibits of their de 
luxe models of travel; and there will be 
photographic displays representing the 
color and life of travel abroad. Indica- 
tions point to a modern up-to-the-minute 
exhibition by the numerous world freight- 
handling companies on land and sea, of 
their facilities for the expeditious receipt 
and despatch of manufactures and prod- 
ucts. 

Among the unique exhibits will be spe- 
cial sections devoted to radio transmission, 
phototelegraphy, submarine telephone 
transmission, ocean navigation contri- 
vances, commercial aviation, cinema pro- 
duction, together with highly interesting 
mechanical and engineering devices, bring- 
ing the results of successful inventions be- 
fore the visitors. 


TRAVEL AND THE FUTURE 


Apropos of the ever-increasing develop- 
ment of new means of transportation 
which distinguishes our age, the para- 
graphs which follow are not without in- 
terest. They are quoted from a recent 
book by Paul Morand who contributes 
the leading article to this issue. Inci- 
dentally he expresses another, and a less 
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pessimistic, point of view about the future 
of this small world of ours. 

Mr. Morand is speaking of the possible 
results of that desire to see and that rest- 
less spirit so peculiarly characteristic of 
this epoch: ‘““The individual will perhaps 
gain nothing; but from all this interna- 
tional labor, from this exchange of pleas- 
ure and work, of caprices and customs, 
of clothing and languages, of cults and 
fashions, a new order may or ought to be 
born among the people. 

“The more people travel, the more the 
interchange of heart and mind will in- 
crease among the countries, the more dif- 
ficult conflicts will become, and there is 
no reason why some day a war between 
two great neighbors, like France and Ger- 
many, will not seem as ridiculous as a 
quarrel between our provinces. Then peo- 
ple will laugh at our peace treaties and 
our protective tariffs as we laugh at 
medieval tolls and dues, or at that edict 
which gave the inhabitants of Lourdes the 
right to cut a slice of flesh from those 
inhabitants of the neighboring village of 
Saint Pé who dared to enter their gates.” 


MAPS OF TWO GREAT NATIONAL 
PARKS 


Two notable topographic maps of west- 
ern National Parks have just been pub- 
lished by the Geological Survey of the 
Department of the Interior; one is a map 
of an area including the Sequoia and Gen- 
eral Grant National Parks, California, 
and the other a map of the east half of 
the Grand Canyon National Park, Ari- 
zona. The maps are printed in three 
colors—black showing the works of man, 
blue showing the rivers and other water 
features, and brown showing the contour 
lines of altitude that are the distinguishing 
features of a topographic map. Both 
maps appear almost like relief models of 
the areas they portray. 

The Grand Canyon map includes the 
part of the Grand Canyon extending from 
its head southward and westward to Crys- 
tal Rapids, and bounded on the north by 
the Kaibab Plateau, on the east by the 
Painted Desert, and on the south by the 
Coconino Plateau. The great contrasts in 
topography between the canyon slopes and 
the surrounding plateaus and those be- 
tween the walls of the main canyon and of 
the Granite Gorge are clearly shown. The 
sculptural details of the canyon walls, as 
well as the buttes and the temples that 
stand out from the main slopes, are faith- 
fully represented on the map, and the fact 
that the surface of the Coconino Plateau 
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descends southward away from the cany@ 
rim is well shown along the southern maj} 
gin of the map. 4 

The map of the Sequoia and Gener? 
Grant National Parks embraces an area # 
eastern California, situated mainly in th 
Sierra Nevada, and includes these tw 
parks, the Sequoia National Game Ré 
serve, and considerable portions of t 
Sequoia, Sierra and Inyo National Forest: 
The northeast corner of the area lies in t 
Inyo Mountains, and the east side 
crossed by Owens Valley, whose floor 
shown to lie some 3,700 feet above se 
level. West of Owens Valley the grea 
eastern wall of the Sierra rises as 


5,000 to 7,000 feet and is topped by man 
summits that stand 12,000 to 14,000 fee 
above the sea. Among them is ane 
Whitney, 14,501 feet, the highest point in 
the United States. The western slopes 0: 
the Sierra, which occupy the greater par 
of the area shown on the map, are seer 
to be deeply trenched by the rugged can. 
yons of Kings, Kaweah and Kern River: 
—the Kings River canyon one of the 
deepest in the world. This part of the 
area abounds in gorges, domes, alpine 
meadows, glacial cirques and cirque lakes 
there being several hundred small lake: 
among the higher summits and divides 
The area also contains a dozen groves of 
the “Big Trees.” This map measures 32 
by 29 inches. Both of these maps maj 
be secured from the Geological Survey 
Washington, D. C., at 25 cents each. 


WHAT’S IN A NAME? 


In some ways it seems too bad that the 
only remarkable thing that readers of 
British and American newspapers saw 
recently in the little Welsh village, whicl 
most of us briefly call Llanfair, was it: 
name of fifty-eight letters. It seemed s« 
curious that any place should be named: 

“Llanfairpwllgwyngyllgogerychwyrndre 
bwllllandysiliogogogoch.” 

To a Welshman this is one of the inos' 
poetical names on his map. To the stranger 
who actually goes there and sees the plac 
it is also a locality of charm and beauty 
But the name itself is poetry. Llan i 
“church,” Fair is “of Mary,” Pwll Gwyn: 
gyll is “the pool of White hazels,” Goget 
is “rather near,’ while Chwyrn Drobwill is 
“the swift whirlpool,’ and Tysilio goge 
goch is “of Tysilio of the red cave.” Is it 
not, therefore, suggestive of romance anc 
beauty enough to visit the village of the 
Church of St. Mary by the Pool of White 
hazels near the swift whirlpool of St 
Tysilio’s Church of the Red Cave? 
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t Yokohama, the first Japa- 
e port out of America, fifteen 
utes after the arrival of our 
ud liner, she was deserted by 
thousand Chinese members 
her crew. At Hong Kong, an- 
ymous telephone calls are rung 
the very homes of the British 
cials to find out daily if the 
king servants have gone back 
their work. 


[he purchase and sale of Brit- 
merchandise is boycotted. Bit 
bit revolutionary China is try- 
‘to force a surrender by com- 
rcial ruin and even by famine. 
has shaken the credit of the 
sat British banking fortress of 
. Far East. A significant fact, 
iprecedented in this land where 
erything, even to the cocktails 
2 drinks, is charged, is the pla- 
‘d one sees in the shops and 
: hotels: “Each payment will 
of great assistance to us.” 


his is a new phase of the 
usand-year-old relations be- 
een China and the Occident, 
which Japan plays its lone, at- 
tive, and mysterious hand, 
d of which the only thing that 
be said with certainty is that 
will always be fiercely personal 
d national. Is China, one hun- 
ed years after opening its five 
caty ports to western com- 
erce, to throw the Whites back 
yon the coast, or into the sea? 
nd the Whites, after having 
st their privileges by force or 
herwise, are they to be over- 
me by the law of might which 
ey have so often invoked ? 


These Sino-European relations 
ere born of the Pacific search 
x a silk route, first through 
entral Asia, then via the Indian 
cean, and finally in the discov- 
y of America through Colum- 
is's error in navigation. And 
day, two thousand years later, 
lance brings the two races face 
) face in the silk market of Can- 
m, this time with machine guns. 
; this human progress? As a 
latter of fact, it is no longer 
lk that is in question. The mer- 
mtile interpretation of the 
orld which rendered the pro- 
ssor’s task so easy in 1900 is no 
mger accepted. Now the uni- 
arse is led by spiritual forces, 
id the struggle is a mystic one 
| which the adversaries can be 
mtent only with total victory. 


Macao 


Macao was the Portuguese 
ong Kong in the sixteenth 
ntury; the first in point of 
me of all European colonies in 
hina, and now the least remem- 
ered. We like to believe that 
avel, flight through space, will 
literate from our minds the 
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flight of time. We are prone, 
also, to forget that countries 
grow old. Colonies, those illegit- 
imate children, are there to re- 
mind us of the fact. There is no 
constant relation’ between the 
colonies and those exceptional 
moments of vitality, of youth, 
which provide a mother country 
with the desire, the need, or the 
opportunity to give birth to such 
offspring. Following geography, 
which tries to make us believe 
that what we possess has been 
and will be ours in eternity, 
comes history to teach us that the 
riches of the earth pass from 
hand to hand. The Phoenicians, 
the Greeks, the Romans, the 
Spanish, the Dutch, and the Eng- 
lish have, one after the other, 
held a certain island or conti- 
nent; and the list of proprietors 
will never end. Life is a lease- 
hold, not a freehold in fee simple. 


These thoughts came to me by 
way of consoling the Portuguese, 
who were the first immense 
world power, as we _ reached 
Macao. Already the ship was 
passing the oldest lighthouse in 
the Far East, the first European 
flame lighted on these yellow 
coasts. It is squat, scooped out 
in the middle like a white cap- 
stan rolled ’round with clouds. 
We were moving in a flat body 
of water, curved in the form of 
a crescent. Macao hides its port 
behind its back and presents to 
the gaze of the newcomer only 
a southern mall, dozing in the 
shade of twisted banyans. 
Cafés, the invention of nations 
that do not drink. Arcaded 
houses, laundry blue, raspberry, 
water-green in color, served up 
like assorted ices. This might be 
Oporto or Coimbre. Macao looks 
today much as it must have ap- 
peared to la Perouse in 1787. 
Lightships, resting like Buddhas 
on a lotus, are slipper-shaped, 
like those pale blue bathtubs you 
sometimes find in country attics. 
Chinese junks mounted with 
bronze cannon lie waiting to be 
chartered by the merchant who 
wants his cargo convoyed to 
Hong Kong in security against 
the pirates. It may even be that 
lucky gamblers put themselves 
under the protection of these 
junks, for Macao is the gambling 
house of the Far East. After 
having lived on lotteries, the 
coolie slave trade, and opium 
smuggling, it lives now on Fan- 
tan. This—and the brothels in 
the Street of Felicity—is what 
gives Macao the aspect of an old 
flower float, the personality of a 
faded private dining-room that 
is unforgetable. 


(Continued on page 45) 


Take the Aquitania” 


(A causerie in the 
Louis XVI restaurant) 


“We waited until the last minute... had to geta 
fast ship direct to France... Lucy would linger 
at Newport, with an engagement to see the Grand 
Prix at Longchamps... John has to report at the 
Embassy in Paris in less than a week... Jim is 
down for polo at Ranelagh... 


“And the new staterooms are so large and com- 
fortable ... actually room for our wardrobe trunks 
...1’m trying to duplicate their chintzes for the 
guest rooms we're putting into the new wing of 
our Palm Beach house... their bathrooms outdo 


my own latest extravagances neds 


“As for food ... last night—for pure swank—Mil- 
dred asked for caviar au Blinis ... Replied imper- 
turbable Louis, “Certainly, Madame ... And with 
your order may I suggest a simple dessert... A 
pineapple royale — from St. Michael’s in the 
Azores’... John cried for spring lamb... and 
got it—straight from the South Downs. 


“Wonder if we could afford to buy Louis away 
from the Line... 


“,.- Our friends all go Cunard.” 


THE AQUITANIA SAILS 


September 14 - October 5 - October 26 


TO FRANCE AND ENGLAND 


CUNARD LINE 


See Your Local Agent 
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THROUGH EUROPE ON TWO 
DOLLARS A DAY 


by FRANK SCHOONMAKER 


hont 


Here is a book, eminently practical, 
discriminating and charmingly 
written. The author, who has spent 
the past four years in Europe and 
Northern Africa on a daily expendi- 
ture even lower than that mentioned 
in the title, combines good sense with 
good taste—an alliance that is as val- 
uable as it is comparatively rare. 
The whole secret lies in the fact that 
Mr. Schoonmaker, an expert, knows 
how to save money in countless ways 
that are closed to the inexperienced 
traveler. Illustrated. $2.50 


HERE IS ENGLAND 
by Marion BALDERSTON 


Marion Balderston has written something more than a travel book 
on England; she has recaptured the spirit of the country—the spirit 
of those old Britons who trod the Pilgrim’s way; of the Legionaries 
who constructed the straight, enduring Roman roads; of the medi- 
eval artizans and craftsmen who combined to rear cathedrals, stone 
buttressed, with towers of lace-like fragility. 
Mrs. Balderston guides you down many a lane and byway that 
otherwise might have eluded you, conjures up hamlets and villages 
that have defied alike the inroads of time and the influx of indus- 
trialism, gives you, in a word, a glimpse of that old England 
which exists rather in a state of mind than in anything tangible. 
With illustrations and maps. $3.00 


LONDON, 
by H. V. Morton 


Author of “The Heart of 
London.” 


This book takes its place in the 
Little Guides Series as perhaps 
the most handy and concise 
pocketable book on London now 
published. 

The book will be found not only 
an invaluable handy reference 
a L book for all interested in Lon- 
Wales and pictures them with don, but also a delightful com- 
twenty-four illustrations from panion in rambles through the 
excellent photographs. City. 


With illustrations and map. $2.50 With maps and illus. $2.50 


FIFTY MILES ROUND PARIS 


by Cecitia HILi 


These journeys of a single day each are planned for the visitor to 
Paris who wishes to explore the heart of ancient France, the seat 
of its first kings—Bellevue, St. Cloud, Chantilly, St. Germaine, Mal- 
maison, Fontainebleau, Barbizon, Versailles—place names that re- 
sound with historic significance, that bring to mind half-remembered 
tales of brave days when great men walked the land. 


With illustrations and map. $2.00 


IN AND ABOUT ROME 


by Coin R. Coore 


A book which tells in simple language the story of Rome, describes 
its monuments, and discusses briefly Roman art and architecture. 
The author then takes the reader on a series of journeys in the 
neighborhood of Rome, and describes both the more and the lesser 
known objectives of such journeys. Finally he gives some account 
of the more dramatic stories and legends which have gathered 
round the eternal city in the course of its 2,500 years of existence. 


With illustrations in color and collotype. $5.00 


CATHEDRAL 
CITIES OF 
ENGLAND AND 
WALES 


by J. H. Wape, M.A. 


A new volume in the popular 
Little Guides Series. It gives the 
traveler fascinating intormation 
about forty-four cathedrals and 
cathedral towns in England and 


At all Booksellers or from the Publishers. 
In ordering by mail add 6% for postage. 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY 
Publishers 7 West 16th Street New York 


New and Important Books of Travel 
| 
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Going Abroad? 


You'll travel more pleasantly if you 
Travel with McBride Books 


Planning a Trip Abroad 
By Epwarp HuNGERFORD 
All the information necessary for a European 
tour—steamer, money, passports, baggage, P00 


what to see abroad, shopping, etc. A 


Finding the Worth While in Europe 
By Avsert B. OsBorRNE 


This indispensable volume, a guide to what is 
really worth while, brings to the prospective voy- 
ager the experience of a discriminating and de- 
lightful traveler. Iilustrated. $2.50 


The Complete Pocket Guide to Europe 
By E. C. and T. L. STEDMAN 


A new, revised and enlarged edition of this 
standard guide for the European traveler. With 
new maps in color. Illustrated. $3.50 


Picture Towns of Europe 
By ALsert B. OSBORNE 


A charming book, filled with intimate descrip- 
tions of cities, which have retained the color of 
medieval times, such as Carcassonne, Toledo, 
Hildesheim, etc. Tilustrated. $2.50 


As It Is in England 
By Avsert B. OssorNE 


A book which portrays with unusual charm those 
places that give Engiand her greatest individuality 
—the luxuriant countryside with its picturesque 
villages, castles and cathedrals. Illustrated. $2.50 


France From Sea to Sea 
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A thoroughly accurate and informative guide— 
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Vistas in Sicily 
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island of multiple charms. Illustrated. $2.50 


Spanish Towns and People 
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around and knows the ber 
way. Programs for each d 
that are triumphs of selec 
tion. A new kind of guid 
“for people in a 
Pocket sige. 


Regarding the 
French 
By Moma Clarxr 


Fascinating and _penetrat 
ing sketches—a veritable en) 
cyclopedia of the things evel 

shoult” 


ere ae 


visitor in France 
Illustrated. $2.50 


The Bretons at 
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By Frances M. Gosriim 
An intimate and deta 
story of one of the most pi 


turesque places in all Europ 
Illustrated. $2.5 


The Land of 
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By Anato_te Lx Braz 
A new edition of a Fren 
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Illustrated. $2.5) 
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nes are described with charm 
and alluring vividness. f 

$2.00) 


of Bite) 
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By Frances M. Gostiinc 


Here are told the stories 
of such historic chateaux as 
those of Saint-Germain, St. 
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cassonne, and many others. 

Illustrated. $2.00 


Dining in Paris 
By Somervittz Story 
An absolute necessity if 
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> taste for gambling goes 
fh west to east, inversely 


he path of civilization. It 
is with the Greeks, goes on 
2 Jews, then the Russians 
Il the Orientals, ending fi- 
»with the Chinese. At this 
| the fever is at its height. 
Pt the formula; “The Yel- 
beople have no nerves.” The 
w people are all nerves. 
ineed only to have heard the 
ng and hysterical laughter 
me Japanese and the Chinese 
Mppreciate it. In Manila 
®@ man carries his fighting 
®@ under his arm. In Siam 
place wagers on fish fights 
ite flights. Peking bets on the 
‘ts of school examinations, 
Ih is much as if American 
ents gambled on Phi Beta 
a elections in each college. 
leave the fan-tan table with 
'ked nerves. Roulette is the 
jal invention of barbarians in 


’ to make pleasure last. 
rough provincial streets 
igel in a marquetrie of ancient 
jes, between rows of houses 
se baroque and still pom- 
js substance gives off an ema- 
ion of debauchery and the for- 
den, past gardens scarcely 
e tropical than those of Por- 
al itself, which has by force 
mimicry evolved into a sort of 
opean Indies, I reach the ca- 
jral. Either an earthquake or 
wnflagration has left standing 
y the facade. There is noth- 
but the sky in this church. 
get here I had to pass through 
ort mortified by a long com- 
rcial fast. In these motionless 
ets, stupefied by the siesta, I 

phantoms of half-breeds, 
h astonishing green and 
uve, lunar and phosphorescent 
lor of half-breeds. Lawyers, 
. all half-breeds. I think of 
noens, exiled here, writing his 
siads here. He was a civil 
vant (who else is to be found 
he Latin colonies?) and bore 

Dantesque title, Provedor 
defuntes e asuentes, which is 
Say, more or less Commis- 
aer to the Defunct and the 
sent, 


gapore: The Capital of the 
Animal Kingdom 


singapore is not the most 
utiful city in the Tropics. But 
here a tighter knot that joins 
continents, the oceans, and 
colonies, a more inevitable 
ssroads, a public square more 
wded with races and colored 
nature ? 
singapore, the City of the 
er, is also the great world 
rket for wild beasts. Eternal 
| inexpiable prisoners of war, 
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they arrive from the depth of the 
jungle and the tips of the trees, 
streaming towards a few Chinese 
shops that stink of the carrion 
of vultures, the musk of rats, 
the odor of civet cats rising in 
the smoke of incense burned to 
the protecting Buddha. Down 
from the Malay States to Singa- 
pore come pythons; from India 
come cobras, from Siam ele- 
phants, from Indo-China tigers, 
from Borneo honey-eating bears, 
from Sumatra orang-outangs, 
turtles, parakeets, from Java 
come those stupid armored 
cruisers the rhinoceroses, and 
the tender tapirs; from every- 
where come monkeys, gorillas, 
macaws, gibbons, 


Zoos, menageries and circuses 
send to Singapore for their stock 
in trade. Scenes of childhood 
come to mind; the supple pyra- 
mids, the geometric figures 
formed by tigers erect on their 
white buckets, and above them, 
like a piece of raw meat ever 
promised and never obtained, the 
scarlet, betassled tamer and his 
whip that sends forth flames 
without smoke. Royal tigers, 
their coats striped in perfect im- 
itation of the shadows that fall 
from the bamboo trees on the 
tawny ground. Those I used to 
see at the Nouveau Cirque in the 
Faubourg Saimt-Honoré came, 
doubtless, from Marseilles, from 
Hamburg, or from Brione, that 
strange island in the Adriatic 
where Hagenbeck used to keep 
his reserve stock; an island now 
become Italian, deserted, its cages 
empty, with a few abandoned 
monkeys flying through its cork- 
oaks and staring across at Pola. 
If animals possess a sentimental 
memory they must think back to 
a long sea voyage rolled by the 
monsoon, to the charming Chi- 
nese garden with its potted 
palms and orchids in the sub- 
urbs of Singapore, where I am 
this evening, and where they 
were brought by the long-haired 
black men who had captured 
them, and were left in exchange 
for those little balls of solid sil- 
ver that are the money of the 
country. 

Coming from America, I trav- 
eled with Orpheus. He is an 
American citizen with a Dutch 
name and an Indian profile; a 
handsome, deeply marked face, 
hard and fine-featured. An an- 
imal broker. His life is spent be- 
tween Singapore and the great 
zoological centers of America— 
those that are richly endowed 
and are ready to spend any sum 
in order to secure the handsom- 
est beasts. He charmed me as if 
he himself had been one of those 

(Continued on page 46) 
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The Winkels 
of Java 


The principal island of the 
Dutch East Indies is one of 
the most picturesque in the 
world, with its odd life, clut- 
tered winkels (bazaars), beauti- 
ful batiks, native customs and 
Eastern color. Over 650 miles 
long and 129 wide, Java is rich 
in coffee, sugar, tea, indigo and 
tobacco. The Dutch have ruled 
it almost continuously since 
1610. We visit its capital, 
Batavia, on the 
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to the younger 
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or drive or smoke. And 


notice, please, that the 


particular cigarette they 
call their own today is one 
that you’ve known very 
well for a very long time. 
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beasts, and I was ready to drop 
everything and share his life. Oc- 
casionally he would join in a 
hunt himself, one of those most 
difficult of hunts, since the beasts 
had to be captured alive. Thus, 
one day he was tracking a mon- 
ster gorilla. It came down from 
its lair, and in the pool to which 
this giant went to drink my Amer- 
ican poured a native fermented 
beverage. It was an unconscious 
and dead-drunk gorilla that was 
shipped off to Philadelphia that 
same evening. 

At other times my new Amer- 
ican friend waited for the jungle 
to come to him. Dressed in white 
silk he would sit at the Raffles in 
Singapore, drinking Million Dol- 
lar cocktails. His orders were 
given and he could only hope 
they would be filled. Enter the 
Chinese middle men. A _ boat 
from Borneo is announced. On 
board is a young orang-outang, 
hairy as a cocoanut, stretching 
forth between the bars of the 
bamboo cage two arms as deso- 
late as the branches of the wil- 
low tree. He is so wild that he 
has to be put into a sort of 
straight-jacket; but he escapes 
from his keepers and leaps, arms 
wide and ready for an embrace, 
towards the American. My friend 


TR 


knocks him out with a puns 
the point of the jaw, ther 
out his check-book and ha 
opponent loaded on a fre 
bound for Seattle. 

Another time he was 1 
back a panther which e 
from its cage on the line 
the passengers were locke¢ 
their cabins that day an 
beast was hunted from de 
deck. Finally, panic-strick 
jumped overboard into the 
Four sharks played water 
with it until there was o: 
blot of blood on the ‘surfa™ 
the sea, 

None of the prisoners be 
acclimatized in the Eure 
gardens of acclimatizatio 
London, Amsterdam, Antwe? 
elsewhere, those beautiful = 
ture-books in which we stud 
tural history, those distant ee 
of the Tropics, those most + 
nificent albums of the el 
world in which everything 
once true and magical. 
well I understand the lover 
wild animals — English © 
Dutch, most of them—who © 
private collections in their r 
gardens and grow homesick 
the life of the equator wit 
prodigious variety of colors” 
shapes! 


Oases of Repose on Europe’s Busiest Watery 
(Continued from page 25) 


Of Worms the characteristic 
is rather the preservation of 
what was domestic and familiar 
among western Germans before 
the new industrial transforma- 
tion. It is a town the old houses 
of which recall, as vividly as a 
well-acted play or a well-written 
historical novel, the German cul- 
ture of the highest German 
time; lovable, familiar, a little 
confused, at ease and confident 
of itself. It is strange how 
fully that confidence can be felt 
in the spirit of the place, when 
one considers the passing and 
repassing of armies through it 
for centuries and the destruction 
wrought by the wars in that 
frontier-belt. 

Spires more than Worms, in- 
deed, more than any other little 
city I know in all the West, pre- 
serves itself wholly to itself. 
Spires has become an oasis of 
repose and quiet delight in my 
recent memories of travel. 

At one end of the little town 
stands that high gateway, “The 
Old Gate,’’ which is alive and 
august with the spirit of the 
German Middle Ages. At the 
other stands the huge block of 
cathedral: spoiled indeed by a 
modern attempt at restoration in 
its western end, but superb in 
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its multiple lines converging 
wards the sky throughout | 
rest of its structure, and ~ 
vided with a measure of its W 
ness by the trees of the clos” 
little park round about it. ~ 
Between the two runs the” 
great street of the place, 
broad, quite quiet, at pe 
There is not an electric tram’ 
in the place. I had almost w 
ten (though that would be 
exaggeration) that a man sé 
tering by those old doors f 
that most ancient shrine wl 
was sacred to the Emper 
down to the tower height of 
old gate, could even forget p 
and the stench and noise theré 
I can not quite write that; n 
ing in Europe today is free f 
the internal-combustion en 
but, at any rate, Spires is as 
as it is given to any mo 
town to be free of the mo 
evils; and the people who- 
habit it have for that reason 
tained a courtesy and’a kindn 
which also the modern world | 
forgotten. 
Spires is a place to return 
and I shall return to it, unl 
as well may be, new troubles. 


tervene. It is a city saved < 
content. Long may it so - 
main! 


i him a cordial welcome, that 
yon as he arrived at Paris. 
‘om Castellane the present 
e Nationale carried us the 
sty-four kilometers to Bar- 
W, a trip of half an hour for 
Wefficient motor and a labori- 
narch from noon until night 
WNapoleon’s troops. Up to 
etime there was no news of 
yeftort to stop Napoleon’s 
fophal march. Massena, in 
Yanand at Marseilles, had 
@ his preparations to cut Na- 
Bln off at Sisteron but ar- 
‘| two days after the Em- 
r had passed. 

Higne, between Barreme and 
‘ron, was entered late in the 
tnoon of March fourth, the 
yeror lodging at the Auberge 
etit Paris. The troops now 
ithened out into a long line. 
‘bronne and his avant-garde 
‘ected the Emperor, his staff 
his treasure chest of war; 
(ear was covered by the Cor- 
‘n battalion. Sisteron was still 
ipied by the Bourbon troops 
In Cambronne arrived. They 
«e quieted under pressure 
yhe prefect. Napoleon lodged 
ae Bras d’Or, a posting-house 
fer the old régime but no 
iver existing as such. New 
suits were added and the 
ops marched on Upaix and 
Jarebeau which were passed 
1: as day faded. Napoleon 
bt that night at Gap, entering 
1 town by the Porte Colombe, 
iy the Place Caint Colombe, 
lid cries of general welcome. 
i Gapengais danced with joy 
und bonfires the whole night. 
After having crossed the Col 
yard, at an altitude well above 
cty-five hundred feet above 
sea, Napoleon and his en- 
rage were at Corps, a day’s 
tch from Grenoble. The aerial 
graph, in 1815, reached only 
Lyons, hence Massena’s mes- 
re to Paris did not arrive in 
» capital until March fifth, 
ving gone forward from 
ons by courier relays—461 
ometers in two days, just 
out the touring gait of a nor- 
pended motorist in France 
ay. 

The indifference and hostility 
quently met with in the 
lier stages of the journey 
led away as Grenoble was ap- 
ached. At Saint Bonnet the 
pulation would have joined 
ipoleon’s troops en masse. 
ar Laffrey and its chain of 
es the road narrowed again 
nost to a trail. National troops 
ning out from Grenoble were 
evented from advancing or 
m making a flank movement. 
ipoleon, clad in his famous 
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Che Alpine Highways That Led to Waterloo 
i (Continued from page 37) 


grey redingote, awaited develop- 
ments, actually advancing alone 
to meet the troops in the defile. 
“As I am your Emperor be my 
friends,” said Napoleon. An 
emissary from Grenoble citizenry 
generously offered a contribu- 
tion of a hundred thousand 
francs for the war chest, the 
gift of the Grenoblois. “I ac- 
cept; back to your horse,” said 
Napoleon laconically. At Vizille, 
where the Revolution was born 
in the imposing chateau which 
still stands, the population was 
particularly enthusiastic. 

Grenoble troops had tried to 
keep up their courage. Their 
commander harangued them on 
the Place d’Armes: “All is go- 
ing well with us; the bastard of 
Corsica will be shot this night; 
the Bourbon cockade will appear 
everywhere.” But words were 
useless. At the Porte de Bonne 
the troop commander pulled 
from his holster one of the 
golden eagles of the old Na- 
poleon régime. The troop ac- 
claimed him for his bravery. 
These were the first ot the Gren- 
oble garrison to offer their 
services, and thereafter three 
bushels of cockades appeared 
from a big drum as if by magic. 

Napoleon entered Grenoble 
and mingled with the throng. 
Soldiery and populace acclaimed 
him as their savior as he sought 
out his way to the Hotel des 
Trois Dauphins, which existed 
as late as the beginning of the 
twentieth century but of which 
we find no trace today. “Up to 
the present I have been but a 
simple adventurer,” said Na- 
poleon, “henceforth I am a 
prince.” The tricolor appeared 
in showers on all sides. “Mine 
was won at Friedland.” ‘Mine 
at Austerlitz.” “Mine at Ma- 
rengo.”’ 

On the morrow the column 
headed for Lyons. At Bourgoin 
it was learned that the Comte 
d’Artois, the brother of the king, 
still hoped to defend the city. As 
Napoleon approached there were 
heard seditious cries from the 
government troops. “A bas les 
Nobles.” “Down with the Bour- 
bons.” 

Forward went the adventur- 
ous march of Napoleon on his 
return from Elba. The rest of 
the route to Paris is a well- 
worn trail for the motorist 
abroad, but the trip which we 
took through the Alpine high- 
ways that led Napoleon to 
Waterloo is not so familiar to 
the tourist. It is a delightful 
variation to the usual routes 
along which motorists are speed- 
ing in ever-increasing numbers. 
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another wore? You do it the 
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ver or Victoria. All cares are 
left behind. Lilting music, jolly 
dancing partners, an inviting 
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and service .. . make 10 days 
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10 days! and you are in 
Japan. You marvel at doll-like 
ladies in butterfly dress ... 
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cliff. And surely the Japanese 
see in curves. Look at their 
pagodas, the carved gables and 
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Among the Feudal Tribes of Transcaucasia 
(Continued from page 30) 


promising to end her maiden- 
hood when the structure was 
complete. The father granted 
her wish and when the building 
was complete she threw herself 
from the top to escape from the 
dreadful incestuous union. 

Baku used to be one of the 
wealthiest cities of Russia; not 
only did its inhabitants, chiefly 
Tatars and Armenians who 
were ever at daggers drawn, 
draw immense riches from the 
inexhaustible supplies of petro- 
leum but it was the distributing 
and financial center for all the 
trade of northern Persia and the 
whole of central Asia. Today 
that trade is dead, but the town’s 
commanding position is unim- 
paired and one day its prosperity 
must revive. 

The steppe country between 
Baku and Tiflis is dead flat. 
Where there is water the Ta- 
tars cultivate rice and other 
food-plants, as well as vines to 
sell to the infidel, but irrigation 
is possible only in a few favored 
spots. 

The natives who inhabit this 
burning steppe are mostly Ta- 
tars, grave, dignified, courteous 
and industrious. No other peo- 
ple would have the patience and 
endurance to till the soil in such 
a climate. Along the shores of 
the Caspian from Baku to Pet- 
rovsk, where the slopes of the 


mountains come down to water- 
level, the coast belt is one great 
sun-trap. The railway creeps 
through the shimmering haze, 
while at the occasional stations 
the few officials and Cossack 
guards lie gasping under an 
awning during the midday heat, 
when even nature is still but for 
the ceaseless shrill of the cicadas 
whose vociferous chorus grows 
in intensity with the tempera- 
ture. Yet even during the long 
fast of Ramazan, when neither 
food or drink nor even tobacco 
may touch their lips between 
sunrise and sunset, the Tatars 
cultivate their vegetable gardens. 
On the stations you will see few 
other travelers save an occa- 
sional strapping mountaineer 
wearing a huge papakha of in- 
ordinate shagginess. 

The only station of interest 
along this line is the ancient Per- 
sian town of Derbend, an old 
fort that holds the pass between 
the mountains and the sea, em- 
braced in massive walls like a 
pair of arms. After Derbend the 
country assumes a somewhat 
greener aspect and at Petrovsk, 
a modern town which flourishes 
on the sturgeon fishery, the line 
leaves the sea and turns inland, 
skirting the northern flank of the 
range. We have passed beyond 
the boundaries of Caucasia and 
to the north stretch the vast 
steppes of Muscovy. 


Spain’s Island Paradise in the Mediterranean 
(Continued from page 41) 


woman on the front platform 
discovered a walnut in her bag 
and passed it to her neighbor. It 
went from hand to hand and 
from seat to seat until the baby’s 
fist closed delightedly upon it 
and tears were stayed. A sigh 
of sympathetic relief was heard 
from every one. Smiles and nods 
of satisfaction were exchanged. 
Even the motorman, whose back 
had been turned recklessly to his 
job, waved a _ congratulatory 
hand to the appeased infant. 

“Mallorcans have an inordi- 
nate pride in their being—Mal- 
lorcan. It is considered almost 
an insult to speak of them as 
Spanish. They will at once cor- 
rect the ignorant stranger by say- 
ing: ‘This island belongs to 
Spain, but we are not Spaniards. 
We are Mallorcans.’ 

“Anything they are able to 
extract from Spanish coffers 
gives them untold delight, as 
though they had gained an ad- 
vantage over an enemy. So 
strong is this feeling that once 
in a decade, when a lawbreaker 
has to be sent to jail—and as 


there is no proper one on the 
island he goes to Spain—he is 
hailed on his return as a hero 
who has enjoyed free shelter, 
food and drink at Spanish ex- 
pense. He will enlarge on the 
elegance and luxury of his 
‘domicile’ as though it were in- 
deed a ‘castle in Spain’ to which 
he had cleverly gained access 
against the wishes of its proud 
proprietor. But such an experi- 
ence is rare and becomes a 


legend, gathering wonders in the |/ 


telling, until the average peasant 
acquires the belief that a prison 
is a thing of luxury and some- 
thing of an honor. Were it not 
that exile from their beloved is- 
land and family ties were an un- 
pleasant part of the affair, more 
crimes might be committed.” 

This excerpt, brief as it is, 
gives an indication of what is to 
be found in ‘Mallorca the Mag- 
nificent.” It is a fascinating 
book that may be read with equal 
interest by the traveler to Mal- 
lorca and those less fortunate 
people who are forced to stay at 
home. 
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The Versailles of Morocco 
(Continued from page 15) 


liver the great tidings for which 
the aged ruler had waited so 
long, that the armies of the 
glorious Sultan Mouley Ismail 
had driven the infidels with great 
slaughter from Tangier. But 
most of all I like to imagine a 
procession moving slowly across 
the grass with the grave mien 
of those who have seen much 
and who know the world. Trav- 
elers these, returned from the 
distant land of France, to tell 
the master of Morocco of the 
glories of Versailles and of the 
great French king who also 
builds palaces. 


The white-robed Sultan listens 
in silence, his emotion hidden 
beneath a sphinx-like exterior. 
At last he speaks. “These things 
are great indeed, but what the 
Franks can do I, Mouley Ismail, 
can also do. Within this garden 
there shall be a lake, like to the 
French king’s in all things but 
one, that it shall be vaster.” The 
lake exists today. It must be at 
least three hundred yards long, 
and about the same breadth, sur- 
rounded on three sides by im- 
mensely high walls, while on the 
fourth a great open space leads 
towards the palace. 


The summer afternoon is 
nearing its end, and the lines of 
high ramparts throw long, blue 
avenues of shadow, in which it 
is pleasant to ride back to Me- 
quinez. Ibrahim has found a 
different way for our return, 
through gates and enclosures 
which I no longer try to count. 
At one place we enter a court- 
yard of Mouley Ismail’s palace, 
an oblong place surrounded by 
the buildings and arcades that 
John Windus described, but now 
a sea of grass and flowers, with 
here and there a fig-tree growing 
close against the wall as if to 
seek support in its loneliness. A 
great hall, so dark that one can 
only guess its size, is at one end 
of the courtyard, and from it 
passages lead to yet other courts 
and arcades and dusty, bat- 
haunted chambers. Green roofs 
rise everywhere above the ochre- 
red walls, and uncouth storks, 
on the highest pinnacles, flap 
lazily against the sapphire sky 
before settling for the night. 
More than ever the spirit of the 
great Sultan seems to brood over 
the maze of ruins that was once 
his dwelling. Outside the aban- 
doned courtyard, a wall—seem- 
ingly higher than any of the 
others—looms in the swiftly 
falling African dusk. A sudden 
turning, and light shows faintly 
through a vaulted arch. Bab 
Mansour once more, and beyond 
it lies the great esplanade where 
I stood and wondered hours ago. 


Of the many episodes in Mou- 
ley Ismail’s reign for which the 
stately arch ot Bab Mansour 
must have served as a_back- 
ground, one stands out with spe- 
cial clearness. The Sultan’s love 
of grandeur was not confined to 
buildings alone, for at the zenith 
of his glory he conceived the 
idea of marrying no less a per- 
sonage than the Princesse de 
Conti, daughter of Louis XIV. 
and Louise de la Valliére. How 
his choice came to fall upon that 
particular lady we are not told, 
but certain it is that a letter was 
written demanding the hand of 
the princess, and an ambassador, 
Ben Aissa by name, chosen to 
carry it to the Court of Ver- 
sailles. Out of Bab Mansour 
passed the cortége, negro guards 
and eunuchs, musicians with 
strange instruments, slaves lead- 
ing riderless horses, and last of 
all the Sultan, robed in pure 
white, beneath the imperial um- 
brella. Slowly he moved for- 
ward, surrounded by grave dig- 
nitaries, some with their hands 
upon his bridle, others holding 
his stirrups, while beside him, 
with appropriately humble mien, 
walked Ben Aissa. 

One is not surprised to hear of 
the failure of the mission, which 
probably caused no little merri- 
ment among the French cour- 
tiers. But though Louis XIV. 
refused to entertain the proposal, 
he gilded the pill by sending the 
Baron de St. Amand to carry his 
reply to Morocco. There can be 
no doubt, however, that the Sul- 
tan’s pride was sorely wounded, 
and as in these cases unsuccess- 
ful ambassadors generally had 
to suffer, it is significant that no 
further mention is made of Ben 
Aissa. 

I was about to turn away from 
Bab Mansour when something 
caught my eye, moving in the 
twilight above the ribbon of 
black lettering that still glittered 
against its yellow background. 
A lizard, very big and very green 
—a strange lizard to be out at 
such an hour—was making its 
way slowly and knowingly along 
the flat surface above the arch- 
way. Every now and then it 
paused and looked down with its 
head on one side, as if pondering 
over the words beneath it that 
said, “Built to the glory of God 
and of Mohammed His Prophet, 
by the glorious Sultan Mouley 
Ismail (may he be exalted among 
the blessed) the eminent, brave 
among the brave, sage and mod- 
est, redoubtable for his enemies, 
humble before Allah.” And hav- 
ing come to the end of the in- 
scription, the lizard disappeared 
behind the battlements. 
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a head was taken, and this is 
still done in the unadministered 
areas. The head is first placed 
on the drum and the dancing of 
the trophy on the vibrating log 
is considered a particularly fine 
sight by the women who watch 
the proceedings from afar. 

The houses are carried on 
piles and face toward a narrow 
center street, almost invariably 
the highest point. Since the 
ground falls sharply away from 
this line, the back platforms of 
the dwellings are often high in 
the air. Passing beneath them 
is like going through a forest of 
bamboo poles. The rich men 
have their houses in the main 
street and the poor people and 
old widows in the outskirts of 
the village. This custom is adopt- 
ed because the dwellers on the 
outskirts are more likely to lose 
their heads than those living in 
the center of the settlement, and 
the life of a widower or poor 
man is less valuable than that of 
a warrior of renown. 

In some tribes both men and 
women resort to _ tattooing. 
Among the Aos, for instance, the 
women are tattooed on the chin, 
throat, chest, arms and legs, the 
patterns differing according to 
the language, group or clan to 
which she belongs. The tattooing 
is done before marriage by an 
old woman skilled in the art, the 
required pattern being beaten in- 
to the skin with a little mallet of 
thorns. 

Generally speaking, girls mar- 
ry between the ages of fourteen 
and eighteen and boys between 
seventeen and twenty-two. The 
marriage customs vary consider- 
ably in the different tribes. But 
a Naga either buys or works for 
his wife. He may pay for her 
in baskets of rice, daos and other 
weapons; or he may work in the 
house or in the fields of his 
father-in-law for a stated period, 
generally a year. While, as a 
rule, Nagas have but one wife, 
wealthy men and chiefs in cer- 
tain tribes have quite a large 


number, the Angs having as 
many as fifty or sixty. These 
chiefs of the Konyaks are re- 
garded as sacred beings and 
wield immense power. 

The staple food of the peo- 
ple of the Naga Hills is rice, to 
which as a relish chillies are 
added. They also cultivate mil- 
let and Job’s tears and rear and 
hunt cattle, as they are great 
meat-eaters. Woe betide the 
elephant or tiger that damages 
their crops, for he is hunted re- 
morselessly until he is killed. A 
Naga never drinks water if he 
can help it, always madhu, a kind 
of rice beer. If he goes down 
to the river to fish he takes his 
beer with him. There is a mission 
station in the Naga Hills which 
has had considerable difficulty 
in trying to introduce prohibition 
among these people. I heard of 
a Naga, a very fine type of fel- 
low, who joined and rejoined 
the church six times in two 
years. He could not give up his 
glass of madhu. Another en- 
deavored to get over the diffi- 
culty by keeping up two estab- 
lishments. While residing in one 
he thought he was free to in- 
dulge in his old habits, but in 
the other he lived as a Christian. 

The religion of the Nagas is 
animism, the worship of spirits. 
It is bound up with every act 
they do. The sowing and reap- 
ing of crops, the building of a 
house, the taking of a wife and 
many other acts are initiated by 
sacrifice, the smaller victims 
usually being chickens and the 
larger ones pigs. Apart from 
these sacrifices to spirits, Feasts 
of Merit are given which are, 
as it were, ceremonial public 
banquets. It is the aim of rich 
men to perform the whole series, 
beginning with pigs and going 
on to cattle and mithan, or 
domesticated bison. He who has 
accomplished the full series may 
wear special ornaments, build 
his house in a particular way, 


and in some tribes set up a) 


stone monolith. 
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